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ARISTOTLE’S POSTERIOR ANALYTICS: I. 
DEMONSTRATION. 


IKE other works of Aristotle, the Posterior Analytics has 
had an influence upon the history of human thought out 
of all proportion to its length. Within a comparatively short 
compass the author succeeds in giving a tolerably complete and 
systematic statement of the processes by which scientific truth is 
reached. The main object of the treatise, it is true, is to explain 
the conditions under which the necessary conclusions of science 
may be drawn, a fact which naturally gave countenance to the 
doctrine that truth is reached by a deductive process. A careful 
examination, however, shows that the preéminence assigned to 
deduction cannot be justified by the contents of the work itself, 
in which the necessity of induction as an indispensable prepara- 
tion for the deductions of sciences is everywhere kept in view, 
and indeed expressly stated. The treatise is so interesting in 
itself, and so valuable for the light it throws upon the philosophy 
of Aristotle in general, and especially upon his Metaphysic, that 
it may not be superfluous to give a summary of its main con- 
tents, and to attempt some estimate of their value. 

“All teaching and all learning of a reflective character,” 
Aristotle tells us, ‘‘ start from knowledge that we already have.’’! 
As we learn from a passage in the Ethics,* the “‘ teaching and 
learning’’ here referred to proceed either by induction or by 
syllogism ; for, it is by induction, as Aristotle goes on to explain, 
that we obtain universal propositions, and it is from these uni- 


! Post. Anal., 71° 1-2. 
2 Nich. Ethics VI, 3, 1139” 26-29. 
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versal propositions as premises that syllogism draws its conclu- 
sions. Thus both induction and syllogism start from knowledge 
that we already have; the former being evolved from the per- 
ceptions of sense, and the latter from the premises supplied by 
induction. These two processes, as Aristotle points out in the 
present work, are common to dialectic, rhetoric, and the sciences. 
The proper subject of the treatise, however, is the method of 
science, and hence the two former methods of “teaching and 
learning’ are referred to merely in order to show that reflection 
follows the same path in all cases, bringing forward universal 
propositions derived by the mind from perception, and deducing 
conclusions from them. Aristotle therefore at once proceeds to 
ask what is the character of the data with which science starts, 
and how from them the truths which constitute it are derived." 
The view just stated of the relation of science to induction is 
Aristotle’s substitute for the dyvduyyjac of Plato. According to 
the doctrine suggested in the Meno, learning is not the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge for the first time, but the recollection of what 
we already know. Aristotle, on the other hand, maintains that 
we have no knowledge whatever prior to sensible perception, no 
knowledge of the universal prior to induction, and no scientific 
truth prior to the deductions drawn from the premises supplied 
by induction. Thus the difficulty raised by Plato, that we either 
learn nothing, or only what we knew beforehand, is solved, when 
we see that we may know universal principles, and may yet be 
ignorant of the conclusions involved in them, until these are 
brought to light by the deductions of science.” Nor can we 
accept the doctrine that the only truth which is possible for us is 
limited by the number of individual instances that have come 
under our observation; on the contrary, the principles from 
which science draws its conclusions are universal, and so also are 
the conclusions derived from them. From arithmetic we learn, 
not that all the ‘twos’ we have odserved are ‘even,’ but that every 
possible ‘two’ must be ‘even.’ Nothing less than this will satisfy 
the demands of science.’ In other words, ‘science’ (ézcory#7), 


! Post. Anal., 71° 1-11. 
*Jbid., 71* 11 fff. 
3/bid., 71* 30 ff. 
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in the strict sense of the term, is the knowledge of the ‘ cause,’ 
or of that which ‘cannot be otherwise.’ Now, knowledge of 
this kind is obtained by means of demonstration (dzddeeEec), or 
scientific syllogism, the data of which are supplied by induction. 
The character of those data may be deduced from the conclu- 
sions which have to be reached. If the judgments of science 
predicate what is necessary, the premises must be such as by 
a valid logical process will yield judgments of that kind. In 
the first place, therefore, the premises must be “rue. And this 
means that they must state what belongs to the actual nature of 
things ; for the test of a true judgment is never in Aristotle the 
mere impossibility of thinking the opposite, but its conformity to 
the object ; a judgment is true when it combines in thought what 
is combined in the thing, or separates in thought what is sepa- 
rated in the thing. The reason why the judgment, “ The diago- 
nal is commensurable,”’ is false, is that it affirms a connection of 
subject and predicate which contradicts the actual’ nature of the 
diagonal. In the second place, the premises of a demonstrative 
syllogism must be primary or indemonstrable. For, if this is not 
admitted, we either fall into an infinite series, and therefore never 
reach an absolute conclusion, or we are forced to hold the equally 
untenable doctrine that nothing is true except what can be 
demonstrated. There must, then, Aristotle contends, be certain 
immediate or primary truths, which by their very nature are 
indemonstrable, and without which no demonstration, and there- 
fore no science, is possible. In the third place, our premises 
must contain the ground or cause. For, as we have seen, the 
judgments of science are in all cases necessary, or express the 
‘essence’ or ‘ground’ of a thing. Hence the premises must be 
‘better known’ than the conclusion and ‘prior’ to it. This 
does not mean that, in the order of our knowledge, we start 
from what is, in the sense indicated, ‘better known’; on the 
contrary, we begin with particular perceptions of sense, and only 
at a latter stage advance to the universal. What we mean by 
saying that the premises of science are ‘ better known’ than the 
conclusion, is that they contain the determination of the ‘ neces- 
sary’ characteristics of a thing, and therefore the ‘cause’ or 
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‘ground’ why it is what it is. As such they are /ogica//y ‘prior’ 
to the conclusion, forming as they do the indispensable presup- 
position of the conclusions reached in science." 

To understand more fully the nature of the premises from 
which the necessary truths of science are deduced, there are cer- 
tain terms which must be defined. (1) When a proposition is 
said to be true ‘ without exception’ (xara zavto¢), we mean that 
it is true of every member of a class, and of every member of 
that class at all times. Thus, if it is true that ‘‘every man is an 
animal,’’ it is also true that every person who can be called 
“man,” may also be called “ animal” ; and if at any given mo- 
ment he is the one, he must also at the same time be the other. 
(2) By ‘essential ’ (xa@’ aro) it is meant that a certain element is 
included in the very conception or definition of a thing. Aris- 
totle distinguishes two cases in which this principle holds good ; 
for either a certain property is ‘ essential’ to the definition of the 
subject, or the subject to the definition of the property. We 
cannot define a ‘line’ without including the ‘ point,’ and we can- 
not define ‘ straight’ without including the ‘line.’ Again, when 
a property is predicated of an individual, it is said to be predicated 
‘essentially,’ whereas a property which is not predicated of an 
individual, but of something which presupposes an individual, is 
said to be predicated ‘accidentally.’ In the judgment, “ Socra- 
tes walks,’’ the predicate belongs to the subject; but in the 
judgment, “‘ the white walks,” the predicate does not belong to 
the subject, but to something else not expressed — ultimately, 
an individual. In the one case we have ‘essential’ predication, in 
the other ‘accidental.’ Lastly, that is said to be ‘ essential’ which 
involves a causal connection ; as, ¢. g., when a victim dies by the 
stroke of the sacrificial knife. These two last cases do not satisfy 
the requirements of strict science. The former only yields judg- 
ments which predicate a property of the individual, and from 
singular judgments no universal conclusion, such as science de- 
mands, can be derived. The latter, again, only gives us judg- 
ments which are conditionally necessary, whereas strictly scien- 
tific judgments are true at all times. Thus, as Aristotle himself 


1 Post. Anal., 71° 9 ff. Cf. 72° § ff. 
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points out,' there remains only the case in which a property be- 
longs to the very conception of the subject, or the subject to the 
definition of the predicate. (3) There is a third term, the ‘ uni- 
versal’ (td xafddov ), which introduces a further limitation. Any 
predicate is ‘essential’ which is involved in the definition of the 
subject, or involves the subject in its definition. Thus, in the 
judgment, “ man is an animal,” the predicate ‘ animal’ is part of 
the definition of ‘ man,’ and as such is ‘ essential’ ; but the judg- 
ment is not in the strict sense ‘ universal.’ To be ‘ universal,’ a 
judgment must state that which is true (1) ‘ without exception’ 
(xara mwavtd¢), (2) ‘essentially’ (xa@’ abrd), (3) of a class ‘as 
such’ (7 avr). Now, to be true of a class ‘as such’ is to be 
true of a primary subject, and therefore true ‘essentially’ and 
‘without exception’; but a predicate may apply to every mem- 
ber of a species without exception, or it may be part of the defi- 
nition of a species, and yet, it may not be true of the genus or 
class ‘as such.’ The judgment that “the isosceles triangle con- 
tains two right angles ”’ is true of all isosceles triangles, and the 
predicate is part of the definition of the subject ; but it is not 
‘universal,’ because ‘isosceles triangle’ is not the ‘ primary sub- 
ject’ to which the property of having two right angles belongs. 
In short, we only obtain a truly ‘ universal’ judgment, such as 
is required in scientific demonstration, when subject and predi- 


cate are convertible ; in other words, when we have assigned the 
‘cause’ or ‘ground’ of a thing. Hence Aristotle refuses to 
admit that we can reach scientific truth per enumerationem sim- 
plicem. Even supposing it could be proved of each species of 
triangle separately — equilateral, scalene, and isosceles — that 
its angles are equal to two right angles, we should not know it 
to be true of the triangle ‘ universally,’ and therefore we should 
not know whether there might not be some other kind of trian- 
gle of which it was not true. The necessary basis of a scientific 
syllogism is, therefore, a major premise which predicates an 
essential attribute belonging to the primary subject. When this 
is the case, subject and predicate must be coextensive. No doubt 


the special sciences make use of premises that are not ‘ univer- 


10f. cit., 736, 16-18. 
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sal’; but these, as we shall immediately see, are not in the strict 
sense ‘scientific,’ because they only prove the ‘fact,’ not the 
‘cause’; and proof of the ‘fact’ is only a step towards the 
end of science, which is demonstration of the ‘ cause.’ ' 

The basis of a demonstrative syllogism, then, must be a truly 
‘universal’ principle. This is obvious, if we consider that science 
in the strict sense consists entirely of necessary conclusions. 
You can infer that an isosceles triangle contains two right angles, 
granting that “ the triangle as such”’ has this property ; but no 
such conclusion can be drawn, unless the major premise is, in the 
sense defined, ‘universal.’ In other words, the middle term must 
contain the real ‘ ground’ or ‘ cause.’ If the middle term is not 
necessary, it may cease to be predicable ; hence what was true 
may cease to be true; and obviously, from what may not be 
true, no absolute conclusion can be drawn. On the other hand, 
when the middle term is necessary, the conclusion must also be 
necessary, and such necessary conclusions constitute science. 
Our result then is, that both the premises and the conclusion of a 
demonstrative syllogism must be necessary ; while the middle term, 
on which the conclusion is based, must contain the real ‘ ground’ 
or ‘cause’ of the subject, or, what is the same thing, the attri- 
butes which belong to it in itself, and therefore to every member 
of the primary genus under consideration.’ 

The premises of a science, then, are true and primary, and 
they contain the ‘cause’ or ‘ground’ of a thing. But, while 
these are the characteristics of all the premises employed by 
science, there is a distinction in the character of the premises 
themselves, to which it is necessary to refer. From Aristotle’s 
point of view, there is no single science which contains the whole 
body of scientific truth. It is true that first philosophy or meta- 
physic has as its object the highest principles of being ; but, on 
the other hand, those principles do not enable us to determine 
things in their concrete or specific character. Thus, metaphysic 
has, as one of its tasks, to show that the laws of contradiction 
and excluded middle admit of no possible exception, and there- 


1 Op. cit., 73° 21-74" 4. 
2 Jbid., 74° § ff. 
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fore must be presupposed in every one of the special sciences. 
On the other hand, each of the special sciences employs these 
laws only in so far as they apply to the special ‘class of being’ 
with which it deals. While, therefore, Aristotle calls them 
‘common’ principles, he is careful to add that they are not 
taken in their abstract generality by the special sciences, but only 
in their specific application to the subject under investigation. 
And the same remark holds good of another class of ‘common 
principles’ or ‘axioms,’ viz., those which apply, not indeed to 
all kinds of being, like the laws of contradiction and excluded 
middle, but to the objects of two or more sciences. Of this 
character is the axiom that “if equals be taken from equals, 
the remainders are equal,’ a principle which is common to 
arithmetic and geometry. But here again the axiom is not em- 
ployed in its complete generality. In arithmetic it is interpreted 
to mean, that “if equal numbers be taken from equal numbers,” 
etc., whereas in geometry it means that “if equal magnitudes 
be taken from equal magnitudes,” etc. In actual use, therefore, 
the axioms are not really ‘common’ principles, but in their 
specific sense, as employed in a particular science, are special or 
determinate principles. ' 

This view of the so-called ‘common’ principles is in accord- 
ance with Aristotle’s whole view of things. For him there is 
not a single ‘kind of being,’ but various mutually exclusive 
spheres of being, each of which is the object of a particular sci- 
ence. Hence, when he is laying down the conditions of science, 
he tells us that it involves three things: (1) The class of being, 
which is the object of a particular science, (2) the axioms or 
principles from which we argue, (3) the conclusion, which states 
an essential determination of the class under investigation. It is 
therefore an illegitimate procedure for any science to pass out of 
its own proper sphere. There are certain absolutely irreducible 
‘kinds of being,’ each of which has its own special determina- 
tions ; and therefore the geometer can no more apply to magni- 
tudes the properties of numbers than the arithmetician can char- 
acterize numbers by the attributes essential to magnitudes. 


1 Op. cit., 75° 38; 76* 30; 87* 38. 
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There must be no psrdfaacg ef¢ dddo yévoc, on pain of illogical and 
unscientific reasoning. It is therefore natural for Aristotle to 
point out that the ‘common’ principles are in practice really 
‘special.’ The employment of so-called ‘common’ principles is 
therefore no real violation of the doctrine that science must con- 
tain only ‘ universal’ judgments ; for the axioms, as interpreted by 
the special sciences, express what is ‘essential’ to magnitude or 
number ‘as such,’ and what is true of every magnitude or num- 
ber at all times." 

Each of the special sciences, then, assumes the truth of the 
common principles or axioms in the limited sense required for its 
special purpose. No doubt these principles may be called 
‘special,’ since, in the meaning assigned to them by a given 
science, they are not applicable to any other science ; but, as in 
the wider sense they express the principles common to all being, 
or at least to more than one ‘kind of being,’ Aristotle 
distinguishes from them the principles which are peculiar to 
a given science. These are ‘theses,’ 7. ¢., they are ‘posited’ 
by the science. They state the primary characteristics of the 
‘class of being,’ with which the science deals, and therefore at 
once define it and affirm the existence of the object defined. A 
principle of this sort is called a “ postulate” (Sa0@eors). Thus 
geometry not only presupposes the definition of ‘ magnitude,’ or 
‘point’ and ‘line,’ but it postulates the actual existence of ‘mag- 
nitudes ’ or ‘ points and lines.’ The ‘ point,’ ¢. g., is defined as ‘ that 
which has no extension,’ or ‘that which is indivisible’; the 
‘line’ as ‘that which has only one dimension’; and geometry 
assumes that there are real ‘ points’ and ‘lines’ corresponding to 
these definitions. The special principles or postulates, therefore, 
agree with the common principles or axioms in presupposing the 
truth or reality of their object. Unless the truth of the special 
principles is assumed, the science to which they belong has no 
premises from which ‘ universal’ conclusions may be drawn ; for 
these principles, as primary determinations of a certain ‘class of 
being,’ do not admit of demonstration. Assuming them, how- 
ever, it is possible to advance to the concrete determination of the 


1 Op. cit., 76 13 ff. 
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genus; and the problem of a given science is just to deduce, by 
means of demonstrative syllogisms, by the aid of induction, the 
totality of the essential properties, modifications, and functions of 
the class of being with which it deals." 

Besides these special principles or postulates, each science em- 
ploys another species of ‘ theses ’ viz., those which agree with the 
‘ postulates’ in being definitions, but differ from them in not be- 
ing presupposed as data of the science under investigation. This 
class of definitions comes to light in the course of the demon- 
stration, and therefore presupposes it. They are therefore 
merely verbal, and but serve to embody the results of demonstra- 
tion, when those results are taken as the premises of a new demon- 
stration. Thus, in geometry the essence of the ‘ point’ and the 
‘line’ is expressed by the ‘ postulates’ in which they are de- 
fined, but the content of the conceptions ‘ straight,’ ‘ commen- 
surable,’ ‘ diverging and converging,’ is expressed in the definition 
of these properties, which states what belongs ‘ essentially’ to 
the subject determined by them. Similarly, the definition and 
reality of the ‘ unit’ is in arithmetic a ‘ postulate,’ but the defini- 
and ‘cube’ numbers, ex- 


’ 


tions of ‘odd’ and ‘even,’ ‘ square 
press the properties of numbers which are established in the 
course of the demonstration. The definitions proper are there- 
fore data of demonstration, not in the sense that they are pre- 
supposed as the basis of all the demonstrations of a particular 
science, but only in the sense that they are presupposed at certain 
stages in the process of demonstration. The truth of the pri- 
mary determinations of the genus under investigation is ‘ postu- 
lated,’ the truth of the properties which characterize the species 
falling under the genus is demonstrated. Geometry ‘ postulates’ 
the reality of the ‘ point’ and ‘ line’; it ‘demonstrates’ the truth 
that ‘the triangle has two right angles’ from these postulates, in 
combination with the common principles or axioms, employing 
the definition of ‘ right angle’ which has been obtained in the 
course of prior demonstrations, and has been embodied in a ver- 
bal definition.” 
The demonstrations of science, as we have seen, enable us to 
1 Op. cit., 71°13; 76° 31 ff. ; 7653; 72° 15 fff. 
2 Jhid., 71° 12; 76" 32; 76° 40; 76° 7. 
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make certain ‘universal’ judgments in regard to the ‘kind of 
being’ with which a particular science deals. No such judg- 
ments are intelligible, if we adopt the view of the Platonists, that 
there are ideas (dy), or abstract unities, which have an existence 
apart from the many individuals. Nor is the assumption of such 
unities essential to the explanation of demonstrative science. No 
doubt we must be able to predicate unity of many individuals ; 
under no other condition, indeed, can we have a truly ‘ uni- 
versal’ judgment; for no ‘ universal’ conclusion can be drawn, 
unless we have a middle term, comprehending an attribute which 
is identical in a number of things, and identical not merely in 
name but in reality. Thus, if ‘man’ is a separate and independ- 
ent idea, the proposition ‘Socrates is a man’ can only mean 
that the name ‘man’ is applied to Socrates, because he is found 
to resemble Plato and Aristotle, not because he is identical in 
nature with them. Only if there is absolute identity in nature can 
we have a universal and necessary judgment, 7. ¢., a judgment 
which expresses the ‘essential’ nature of Socrates as ‘man.’ 
The two terms «ard zodd@v and éxi zAedvey indicate the doctrine 
of Aristotle, that a ‘ universal’ judgment must express the essen- 
tial connection of subject and attribute, a connection which is not 
accidental, but is involved in the very nature of the object.' 
From what has been said it is obvious that, in Aristotle’s view, 
no science is possible, unless there are certain fixed or unchang- 
able ‘kinds of being,’ which can be grasped and defined by 
thought. It is indispensable to his doctrine that, though the 
accidental properties belonging to things are infinite, the prop- 
erties which are inseparable from a given ‘class of being’ must 
be limited in number. This is the main argument by which he 
seeks to show that scientific demonstration must start from in- 
demonstrable premises. In all predication, as he argues, there 
must be a primary subject which cannot be predicated of any- 
thing else. We can no doubt say either ‘the white is wood’ or 
‘wood is white,’ but the second form of expression alone corre- 
sponds to the nature of things, since ‘wood’ is the subject of 
which ‘white’ is predicable, whereas ‘ white’ is not the subject 
1 Op. cit., 77° § fff. 
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of which ‘ wood’ can be predicated, though in a proposition it 
may occupy the position of subject. Now, in predicating in the 
category of ‘essence,’ we predicate either the genus or the spe- 
cies, and whenever we predicate in any other category, we merely 
state what is ‘accidental’ or separable from the subject. The 
judgment, ‘‘ man is an animal,’ is a predication of ‘essence,’ be- 
cause it is implied that there cannot exist a man who is not as 
man an animal. But predication in any other category, such as 
‘quality’ or ‘quantity,’ is of a different character. Thus “man 
is white’ is not ‘ essential’ predication, for it does not mean that 
‘white’ is inseparable from ‘man’; if it were, ‘man is white” 
would mean that there is a genus or species ‘ white,’ and that 
‘man’ is part of it. Whatever the kind of predication, however, 
there must be a subject which cannot be predicated of anything 
else ; in other words, the individual is the real, and all real predi- 
cation is a determination of the individual, whether that determi- 
nation is ‘essential’ or ‘ accidental.’ 

Now, it is easy to show that the predicates which express the 
‘essence’ of a subject must be limited in number. It is essen- 
tial predication to say ‘‘ Man is two-footed,” for here we are pre- 
dicating a species. And we can go on to say, “ The two-footed 
is animal,’’ because here we predicate a genus. But we cannot 
go on to say “ Animal is — something else,” since here we have 
reached the summum genus, and any further advance in this up- 
ward direction carries us beyond the genus to which ‘two- 
footed’ and ‘ man’ belong, and therefore destroys the ‘ essential ’ 
character of ‘man.’ And, in the descending series, we can say 
‘Man is animal,’”’ where the predication is of the genus; then 
“ Callias is man,”’ for here we predicate the species ; but if we 
attempt to descend further, and say ‘“‘ Something else is Callias,”’ 
we are stopped by the impossibility of predicating the individual 
in consistency with the nature of things. There is therefore a 
fixed limit, both upwards and downwards. Nor can we predi- 
cate genera interchangeably, for this would mean that a genus is 
predicated of itself. If, ¢. g., number = ‘ magnitude,’ and ‘ mag- 
nitude’ = number ; then number = ‘ number,’ and ‘ magnitude’ 
= ‘magnitude’; which is no predication at all, or at most only 
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verbal predication. For the same reason the categories cannot 
be predicated of one another. In short, each kind of being has 
its fixed limits, and equally each kind of category. 

Now, demonstration is only possible when we can find a middle 
term. If we know that ‘‘man is two-footed,” and that “the 
two-footed is animal,’’ we can reach the conclusion that “‘ man is 
animal.”’ But as there is a limit both upward and downward, 
there must be a limited number of middle terms. If this is de- 
nied, we must hold that everything is demonstrable, a view which 
really destroys the possibility of all demonstration, since it lands 
us in an infinite series." 

This conclusion might be reached by a simple analysis of 
demonstration. The judgments of demonstration must contain 
nothing but ‘essential’ properties, since a necessary conclusion 
cannot be derived from what is ‘ accidental.’ Now, essential predi- 
cation, as we have seen above, either (a) states a property in- 
volved in the subject, or (4) a property which is limited to the 
subject. It is obvious that a property essential to the determina- 
tion of the subject must be ‘ universal’ in the strict sense of the 
term ; 2. ¢., it must be a determination of a summum genus as 
such. Hence the judgment in which this property is predicated 
must be primary, and therefore indemonstrable. And a judg- 
ment which affirms a predicate that is meaningless apart from the 
subject must have a definite or limited application. Thus, ‘odd’ 
has no meaning except as an attribute of ‘number,’ and therefore 
nothing is ‘odd’ except a ‘ number’ ; it is accordingly an ultimate 
determination. Hence we cannot demonstrate that numbers are 
‘odd,’ but must accept the determination as primary. If a 
demonstration were possible, we should have to find a conception 
which included ‘ odd’ numbers and other species of ‘odd’ than 
that of number. As this is impossible, we cannot demonstrate 
that numbers are ‘ odd,’ but must accept the determination as a 
first principle. Our general conclusion, then, is that the proper- 
ties involved in the definition of a class, as well as its specific 
determinations, must as ultimate be assumed by demonstration, 


not proved by it.” 
1 Op. cit., 82” 34-84" 6. 
2 Jbid., 84° 7-84" 2. 
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The sphere of a given science is evident from these considera- 
tions. A science is one when it deals with a single class of being 
and with the essential properties of that class. When the first 
principles are different, the sciences are different. Now it may 
be shown, in the first place dialectically, that there cannot be 
principles common to all the sciences —‘common’ in the sense of 
having the same specific meaning. It will be admitted that there 
are false as well as true syllogisms. But false premises yield a 
false conclusion, true premises a true conclusion. And as the 
premises are the deya from which the conclusion is derived, the 
dpyat of false syllogisms must be generically different from the 
dpya: of true syllogisms. And not only so, but there may be a 
generic distinction even in the case of false principles themselves. 
Thus we may form false syllogisms, either by concluding that 
justice is injustice, or that it is cowardice. Here the two false 
conclusions contradict each other, and must therefore be derived 
from generically different first principles. And what is true of 
false syllogisms is even more obvious in the case of true syllo- 
gisms. We cannot establish a true geometrical conclusion from 
arithmetic, because arithmetic deals with points that have no 
position, whereas geometry deals with points that have position. 
If we attempt to pass from units to points, we must find a middle 
term expressing what is characteristic of the unit or the point, 
or a conception predicated of both as the genus of two spe- 
cies, or subsumed under both, or higher than the one, lower 
than the other. But (1) a specific principle cannot be a mid- 
dle term, since a middle term must be common to the two 
extremes ; (2) it cannot be related to the extremes as genus to 
species, for ‘ unit’ and ‘ point’ would then have the same ‘ essence’ ; 
(3) nor can it be subsumed under both, for then there would 
obviously be two genera ; (4) nor can it be higher than the one, 
lower than the other, for then it would be the genus of, say, the 
‘point,’ while the ‘ point’ would be the genus of the ‘ unit.’ As 
these are the only possible suppositions, the principles of two 
sciences cannot be the same in kind. It is no real objection to 
this view, that there are ‘common’ principles, for these must be 
specified before they can be employed in demonstration.’ 

10. cit., 87* 38-87" 4; 88* 18-88 209. 
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We are now in a position to distinguish between science 
(¢xeatyum) and opinion (d0§a). The conclusions of science are 
‘universal,’ being based upon premises which are necessarily 
true or cannot possibly be otherwise. The object of opinion, on 
the other hand, is that which may be true, but is not necessarily 
true, or that which, though necessarily true, is not known to be 
necessarily true. But, strictly speaking, even in the latter case 
the object of opinion is different from the object of science. Both 
may relate to the same object, but the mode of conception is 
fundamentally different, and therefore the object is really differ- 
ent. The same person cannot at once have an opinion in regard 
to a thing, and a scientific knowledge of it; for this would mean 
that he could hold contradictory notions, and believe both to 
be true.’ 

From what has been said, it is obvious that we have scientific 
knowledge only when we have discovered the ‘cause’ or 
‘ground.’ But as such knowledge must from its very nature be 
true of actual things, there can be no knowledge of the ‘ cause’ 
(rd dedre), unless there is a previous knowledge of the ‘fact’ 
(rd dre). In the progress of science towards its goal, it is not 
unusual to begin by demonstrating the ‘ fact,’ as a preparatory 
step to the demonstration of the ‘ cause’; a procedure which is 
perfectly natural, because the fact is more readily accessible to 
us than the cause. Thus we learn from induction that bodies 
whose light gradually increases are spherical, and we infer that, 
since the moon gradually increases in light, it is spherical. This 
gives us the syllogism : 

Bodies which gradually increase in light are spherical. 
The moon gradually increases in light. 
Therefore, the moon is spherical. 

The proof, however, does not satisfy the demands of scientific 
demonstation, for the major premise states a ‘ fact,’ without as- 
signing a ‘cause.’ It is true that bodies which gradually in- 
crease in light are spherical, but until we know that the increase 
in light is an ‘ essential’ attribute of ‘ spherical ’ bodies, 7. ¢., that 
only ‘ spherical’ bodies possess the attribute in question, we can- 

1 Op. cit., 88” 30-89" 9. 
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not obtain a really ‘universal’ conclusion. Hence the proper 
form of the demonstrative syllogism states the ‘ cause,’ and as- 
sumes the form : 

Spherical bodies gradually increase in light. 

The moon is a spherical body. 

Therefore, the moon gradually increases in light. 

The major premise is a ‘ universal’ judgment, in the sense defined 
above, because it states what is true of ‘all’ spherical bodies, what 
is ‘essential’ to the class, and what is true of the class ‘as such.’ 
Aristotle’s general view is, that we never have a premise express- 
ing the ‘cause,’ except when subject and predicate are conver- 
tible. The demonstrative syllogism, therefore, naturally falls into 
the first figure — the favorite figure of the mathematical sciences — 
because this is the only figure in which we have a universal affir- 
mative conclusion. It may be added that, while there can be no 
science, in the strict sense of the term, until a knowledge of the 
‘cause’ has been obtained, it sometimes happens that the ‘ fact’ is 
the object of a subordinate science, while the ‘ cause’ is brought 
to light by another science. Thus optics deals with the ‘fact’ 
in the case of visible phenomena, while geometry assigns the 
‘cause.’ But this division of labor is obviously merely a matter 
of convenience, and does not affect the general principle that 
scientific truth consists in the knowledge of causes. 

In this article a summary of Aristotle’s general view as to the 
nature of science has been given; a subsequent article will deal 
with his view of induction, as the method by which science is 
supplied with the premises from which its conclusions are drawn. 


Joun Watson. 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, 
KINGSTON, CANADA. 


1 Of. cit., 78* 22-79" 32. 














THE REALITY OF THE FINITE IN SPINOZA’S 
SYSTEM. 


N the frequent notices of Spinoza’s philosophy which we find 
scattered through Hegel’s works, the German thinker em- 
phatically exonerates his Jewish predecessor from the accusation 
of atheism so often brought against him, but at the same time 
himself brings the counter charge that his system is an ‘‘ Acos- 
mism,” inasmuch as it maintains the exclusive reality of God so 
strenuously as to relegate the phenomenal world to the limbo of 
the illusory and unreal, till it becomes a mere semblance of the 
substantial and true.' The importance of this objection, if it is 
in fact well taken, can hardly be overestimated. For in spite of 
Hegel’s genuine and warm appreciation of Spinozism as an essen- 
tial moment in the development of philosophic thought, yet his 
reading of the system really resolves it into a mysticism pure and 
simple, and abrogates its claim to constitute a naturalistic meta- 
physic. If it is Spinoza’s doctrine that the matters which pertain 
to our everyday experience, or which are the objects of scien- 
tific investigation, — the events which, whether regarded as phys- 
ical or psychical, constitute our environment and make up our 
lives,——are in truth nothing but illusion, a veil hiding by its 
many colored folds that blank undifferentiated unity which alone 
deserves the name of reality, then is he in harmony not with the 
spirit that governs our modern science, but rather with that 
deeply contemplative but unprogressive thought of the East, 
which presents for the subtle play of the imagination a world 
composed of the stuff that dreams are made of, but offers to the 
eager craving of the human intellect no vivifying or illuminating 
principle. Spinoza’s whole attitude toward knowledge, —the 
intense intellectualism pervading both his psychology and his 
ethics, and dominating his philosophical outlook, — might of it- 
self lead us to doubt the correctness of the Hegelian interpreta- 
tion of his ontology. An examination of his teaching in regard 
1 See, for example, Encyclopedic, 1, S. 110, 300-303 ; Geschichte der Philosophie, 
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to the phenomenal world may perhaps reveal what elements in it 
gave rise to this view and at the same time afford material for 
its correction. 

The heart of the problem lies in the character of the relation 
between ‘“‘modes”’ and “substance ’’ — that “ens absolute in- 
finitum ’’ which Spinoza calls God. The explanation ordinarily 
given of the Spinozistic “‘ mode”’ is that it is the individual exist- 
ent thing, the separate or separable fact, whether psychical or 
physical, which enters, or may enter, into our experience. Nor 
is this incorrect ; but what must be constantly borne in mind, if 
this account is not to mislead us, is that Spinoza asserts emphat- 
ically the entire dependence of the mode and its relativity to sub- 
stance. The individual thing, we might say, is never wholly in- 
dividual, for it is, only as a modification or affection of being as 
infinite. There is, therefore, no absolute dualism_between sub- 
stance and its mode, between the real and the phenomenal. 
Thus, when he states: “ Extra intellectum nihil datur preter sub- 
stantias earumque affectiones,”’ ' it is clear that the only existence 
the mode possesses is as an affection of substance. This is still 
more definitely brought out in £¢fics, I, proposition xv, where 
it is said that modes can only be in the divine nature, and only 
through it can be conceived. So also in the corollary to propo- 
sition xxv, in Part I, we read: “ Individual things are nothing 
but modifications of the attributes of God, or modes by which 
the attributes of God are expressed in a fixed and determined 
manner.” Reference might be made to a very large number of 
passages in which this intrinsic and essential dependence of mode 
on substance, — that is, of the particular thing on being itself, — is 
strongly asserted. It would be then an entire misreading of 
Spinoza to explain “ substance”’ as one entity and the “ mode” 
as another, inferior to and different from it. The individual thing 
is an “affection’’ of substance —a manifestation, within limits, 
of being, which taken fer se is absolutely infinite. Hence, if the 
reality of the things presented to our experience can only be re- 
tained by regarding them as independent of substance, Spinoza’s 
system must indeed be pronounced vulnerable to the imputations 


' Ethics, 1, prop. iv. 
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of being an “‘ Acosmism,”’ for constantly and with insistence does 
he assert that such “res particulares”’ are just affections of sub- 
stance, apart from which they could not conceivably exist. 

But when we reflect that substance or God is equivalent to 
existence itself, in its fullest and richest significance, we find that 
Spinozism by this dogma of the relativity of the mode is not de- 
nying, but rather most strenuously asserting, the reality of the 
individual and of the world made up of individuals. To say that 
anything was independent of God, would mean, could the phrase 
indeed have any meaning, that such thing was outside the sphere 
of existence, that it was a nonentity. If it zs at all, an object 
must pertain to, and be included in, the circle of being. Only in 
a restricted sense can Spinoza even be said to deny sudstantive 
existence to the individual. It is true that, gua individual, it is 
not substance. We are told in £¢/ics, Part II, proposition x, 
that “the being of substance does not pertain to the essence of 
man,” and in the scholium to the same proposition the statement 
is given in more general form that, while individual things cannot 
be or be conceived without God, yet “ God does not appertain to 
their essence ’’; yet none the less the mode is an expression of 
God’s nature, though a conditioned or limited manifestation. We 
might say that, though God does not appertain to the essence of 
the particular things, yet their essence must appertain to God. 
“ All things are in God, and all things which come to pass, come 
to pass solely through the laws of the infinite nature of God, or 
follow from the necessity of his essence.’’' There is evidently 
no barrier set up between the mode and that of which it is a 
mode. The latter partakes of, though as finite it cannot exhaust, 
the reality of the “ens absolute infinitum.” Yet obviously we 
have a right to ask for a clearer and fuller account of the relation 
between the particular and the universal in existence, than is 
given in the mere statement that the one is the necessary mani- 
festation or expression of the other. To grasp Spinoza’s ex- 
planation, we must take into consideration some rather obscure 
elements in his system of thought. 

First, let us look at his use of the scholastic expressions 


! Ethics, 1, prop. xv, scholium. 
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“natura naturans”’ and “ natura naturata.”’ It is not improbable 
that Spinoza was conscious that these terms were not wholly 
satisfactory as representations of his ideas, for we find them 
dropping out of the Ethics before the conclusion ‘of the first 
Part. Of their meaning, however, there is no doubt; they sig- 
nify respectively nature regarded as active and nature regarded 
as passive or receptive. By nature as active, we are told, is meant 
‘that which is in itself and is considered through itself, or those 
attributes of substance which express eternal and infinite essence, 
in other words, God, in so far as he is considered as a first cause.” 
“ By ‘ natura naturata,’”’ Spinoza continues, “I understand all that 
which follows from the necessity of the nature of God, or of 
any of the attributes of God, that is, all the modes of the attri- 
butes of God, in so far as they are considered as things which 
are in God, and which without God cannot exist or be conceived.” ! 
This passage would alone be sufficient to show that Spinoza does 
not accept any ultimate or intrinsic duality between the real and the 
phenomenal, between the unity of being and its manifold expres- 
sions, for to suppose that “natura naturans”’ and “ natura natu- 
rata” are ¢wo natures numerically distinct, would be to upset his 
fundamental dogma that God, nature, the “‘ ens absolute infinitum” 
is one. Of importance to the correct understanding of Spino- 
za’s meaning is the statement of Proposition xxxi, that “intel- 
lectus actu,”’ whether finite or infinite, is to be referred to “natura 
naturata.”” In the proof it is affirmed that by the intellect, in this 
sense, is meant not absolute thought, but only a certain mode of 
thinking, differing from other modes, and therefore requiring to 
be conceived through absolute thought. In the scholium to 
the same proposition, he protests against the assumption that by 
using the phrase “ intellectus actu” he is implying a belief in the 
existence of a merely potential intellect ; in fact, heis by it merely 
signifying the very act of understanding which is implicit in the 


x >? 


perception of anything whatever. The “‘intellectus actu” is 
modal, whether a finite or an infinite mode, and thus referable to 
“natura naturata,’’ whereas “ absolute thought”’ is itself an attri- 
bute of God, or God’s very nature in one of its infinite aspects, 


and so is referable to “‘ natura naturans.’ 


1 OP. cit., 1, prop. xxix, scholium. 
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There is little difficulty attending Spinoza’s conception of God 
as “natura naturans.” As is everywhere made apparent, God, or 
substance, is by the necessity of his own nature active ; and from 
this same necessity “ must follow an infinite number of things in 
Infinite ways.” Plainly, ‘‘natura naturans’’ is being fer se, recog- 
nized by us as force or activity. But “natura naturata’’ seems at 
first sight more puzzling, if it is taken as implying a passivity in 
God. To conceive of God as inactive is impossible ;' it might seem 
then that we must regard “‘ natura naturata’’ as a merely illusory 
and deceptive presentation of reality — giving us an apparently 
passive universe, which does not in fact exist. This interpretation 
would lead to Hegel’s conclusion already referred to. But the 
true explanation becomes clear, when we recall Spinoza’s use of 
the conception of causation. God is infinite cause, the “efficient” 
and the “first”’ cause of all; from him, as well as in him, are all 
things ; viewed, then, in relation to the infinite things which fol- 
low from him, he is the activity of nature. But such necessarily 
infinite things are in no sort separate from their divine source ; 
they do not exist outside of, nor along with it,—they are neither 
emanation nor creation,— but manifestations, expressions of God 
or being, God as “causa sui.’”’ Hence we may regard nature, 
taken as the totality of such manifestations, as the effect or conse- 
quence of which God (‘‘natura naturans’’) is the cause or ground ; 
but in so doing we are not treating it as though it were something 
apart from God, something undivine, unreal ; rather it is the same 
being which is now presented as the resultant of its own force. 
The expression “‘causa sui,” would be meaningless were it not 
possible to conceive of substance as effect. The latter conception 
gives us “natura naturata,’’ but it is not a positing of an inactive 
being, a dead, inert universe ; it is merely a view of reality in which 
the results of activity are brought out rather than the activity 
itself. The results are real, not illusory; indeed, an activity 
which should have no real results would itself be non-real. 
From proposition xvi of Part I, and from not a few other pas- 
sages, we gather that Spinoza had fully grasped the idea on which 
modern German idealists, and Hegel in particular, have laid such 


1 Ethics, 11, prop. iii, scholium. 
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stress, that an absolute being which should not imply self-differ- 
entiation, evolution, an ‘anders-sein,’ would be a mere non- 
entity. But perhaps more firmly than any other philosopher did 
he hold to the counter proposition, that such differentiation is 
only a relative one, and that the world of relation is unthinkable 
except as we can conceive in thought the unity to which that 
world belongs. The effect is not something quite other than the 
cause, but the same fact regarded in new connections. ‘ Force’ 
and ‘matter’ are not separable ‘things,’ but two ways of en- 
visaging the physical universe. ‘Thinking’ and ‘ideas’ are 
similarly two aspects of the one mental current making up our 
consciousness. So, to revert to our immediate subject, “ natura 
are the one being, viewed now 


” 


naturans”’ and “ natura naturata 
as cause or ground of itself, now as its own effect or consequence. 

‘‘ Natura naturata,”’ or nature as effect, is, however, nota mere 
congeries of separable and finite things. The modes of which it 
consists are “infinite modes’’; and here we meet with a group of 
Spinozistic conceptions, highly important to the system, yet in- 
troduced so apparently at haphazard, and presented with such 
perfunctory and vague explanation, as to leave the student in 
some doubt as to whether Spinoza himself had thoroughly 
mastered their significance. These conceptions are “ the things 
immediately produced by God,” or “infinite modes’’ following 
necessarily from the absolute nature of some attribute of God, 
and “things produced by means of some such infinite modifica- 
tions.’’ Since nowhere else do we find Spinoza’s thought so ob- 
scured and hampered by the inadequacy of his terminology as in 
this connection, it may be desirable to trace out somewhat care- 
fully the various stages in his presentation of this part of his 
teaching ; for we meet with these same ideas differently formu- 
lated in most of his philosophical works. 

In the “Short Treatise,”’ Part I, chapters viii and ix, we find, 
after an account of ‘natura naturans’’ which does not differ essen- 
tially from that given in his maturer work, the following descrip- 
tion of “natura naturata.” ‘‘ Natura naturata’ we shall divide 
into two, a universal and a particular. The universal consists in 
all the modes that immediately depend on God, of which we shall 
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treat in the following chapter. The particular consists in all the 
particular things which are caused by the universal modes. So 
that ‘natura naturata’ requires substance in order that it may 
be rightly conceived.’’ ‘‘ Now as concerns the universal ‘ natura 
naturata’ or the modes or creatures which immediately depend 
on, or are made by God, of these we know but two, namely, 
motion in matter and the understanding in the thinking thing. 
Of these we affirm that from all eternity they have been and 
throughout all eternity will remain unchangeable. Truly a 
work as great as befitted the greatness of the master-worker.”’ 
“Now as to what particularly concerns motion, since this be- 
longs more properly to the treatise on natural science than to 
this — how that it has existed from all eternity and shall re- 
main unchangeable through eternity; that it is infinite in its 
kind ; and that through itself it can neither exist nor be con- 
ceived, but only by means of extension — of all this, I say, we 
shall not treat here, but only affirm of it this, that it is a son, 
creature, or effect immediately produced by God.”’ 

‘‘As concerns understanding in the thinking thing, this too, 
like the first, is a son, creation, or immediate product of God, 
made by him from all eternity, and through all eternity remaining 
unchangeable.”’ 

Here, then, in the earliest formulation of Spinoza’s philosophy 
(if we except the two dialogues contained in the ‘“ Short Trea- 
tise ’’’), we have the distinct assertion of things produced immedi- 
ately by God as identical with infinite modes, and these limited, 
so far as our knowledge goes, to two— motion in being as ex- 
tended and understanding in being as conscious ; while a strong 
emphasis is laid on their unchangeableness and their “‘ eternity.” 
Allowance being made for the figurative language of the early 
work, there seems no reason to believe that Spinoza ever de- 
parted from, or in any important respect modified, the position 
here laid down. 

In the second Appendix, which is certainly of later date than 
the ‘‘ Treatise ” itself, we find the correlation of “ infinite modes ” in 
the physical and the psychical attributes again implied, though the 
phrase “infinite idea’’ takes the place of “ understanding.” “It 
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is to be observed that the most immediate modification of the 
attribute which we call thought, has in itself objectively’ the 
formal existence of all things. . . . From the all or thought is 
produced an infinite idea which contains objectively in itself 
the whole of nature as it actually is.”* ‘We thus take it as 
proved that in extension there is no other modification than mo- 
tion and rest, and that each particular bodily thing is nothing 
else than a definite proportion of motion and rest.”* In the 
Tractatus de intellectus emendatione, we meet with these same 
“creatures immediately produced by God,” under a different 
name, 7. ¢., the “fixed and eternal things.’’* The name need 
not surprise us, since we have noticed that it was on the eternity 
and unchangeableness of the infinite modifications that Spinoza 
laid stress in the “ Short Treatise.” 

It is necessary to study somewhat closely the account given of 
these “fixed and eternal things.’’ After laying down the rules 
for the definition of “ created”’ and “‘ uncreated”’ things, Spinoza 
asserts the paramount importance of a knowledge of particulars. 
Then, in regard to the order of knowledge, he requires that first 
there should be established the existence and nature of the being 
which is the cause of all things, so that its ‘ objective essence” 
being the cause of all our ideas, our mind may, as completely as 
possible, reflect the essence, order, and union of nature. For this, 
he says, we must, avoiding all abstractions, deduce our ideas from 
or “real entities.” But he 


’” 


the sequences of “physical things 
adds that these latter are not the innumerable mutable things, but 
“fixed and eternal things.” What we want to apprehend is the 
intrinsic essence of things, and (since the mutable individual things 
only give us what are external, or at best unessential properties) 
“this is to be sought from fixed and eternal things only, and also 
from the laws inscribed in them, as it were, in their true codes, 
according to which all particular things are produced and or- 


1As has often been pointed out, ‘‘objective’’ means for Spinoza mental or subjec- 
tive, while ‘‘formal’’ signifies ‘‘ actual,’’ or, approximately, what we mean by 
** objective.’’ 

2 Opera, Ed. Van Vioten and Land, Vol. III, p. 1oo. 

3 Jbid., p. 103. 

*On this point see the admirably clear explanation in Pollock’s Spinoza: His Life 


and Philosophy, chapter iv. 
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dered.” The particular mutable things are wholly dependent on 
those that are fixed and eternal, and the latter, he goes on to 
state, though themselves particular, are, owing to their power 
and presence everywhere, to us as universal, and stand as genera 
to the mutable things. To apply the knowledge of these fixed 
and eternal things is, however, peculiarly difficult, because they do 
not exist in a temporal series, but are ‘‘ by nature simultaneous,” 
so that something more than an apprehension of them is required 
if we are to understand the time-sequence of particulars. What 
this “ something more”’ is, Spinoza does not tell us.' 

At first sight, this account of the “fixed and eternal things”’ 
seems full of the most curious, because the most obvious, contra- 
dictions. Taken by itself, the passage is hardly intelligible. 
What can they be, these “ physical things,” which are “real en- 
tities’’ and “fixed and eternal things,’’ which are not, like the 
“mutable”’ things, innumerable, and so beyond the reach of 
human weakness to compass, which are “singular things’’ and 
yet “like universals to us’’? Undoubtedly the language here 
is highly obscure, and we can hardly believe that the thoughts 
to be expressed were quite clear in the writer’s mind when these 
phrases were penned. Some correlation between these “ fixed and 
eternal things ” of Spinoza and the “ Ideas” of Platonism, at once 
suggests itself to every reader. Yet it is impossible to introduce 
the Platonic ‘“‘idea”’ into the Spinozistic ontology without pro- 
ducing utter confusion. It seems, indeed, probable that the pas- 
sage in question does point to an influence on Spinoza’s develop- 
ment, not from Plato himself, but from the neo-Platonism of 
Renaissance thinkers. But the expression “physical things” 
alone would prove that we are not being introduced to Plato’s 
world of ideas. Undoubtedly what Spinoza has in view here is 
the double manifestation of reality as existence moving in space 
and the same existence conditioned by mental activity. In the 
cruder, but more intelligible language of the ‘‘ Short Treatise,” it 
is ‘‘ motion,” regarded as the essence of the material world, and 
“ understanding,” regarded as the essence of the mental world, 
and as corresponding to and coordinate with motion, that are the 


! Opera, Vol. I, pp. 30-32. 
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“fixed and eternal’ things. It is, however, to the physical side 
that Spinoza directs attention, probably because in the De intel- 
lectus emendatione he is dealing with the epistemological problem, 
and we must know physical things, objects moving in‘ space, 
before we know them as reflexions in consciousness. Putting 
together the statements of the “Short Treatise,” of its second 
Appendix, and of the De intellectus emendatione, we can see 
that “ motion”’ is for him the dynamic aspect of matter, and like 
the latter is infinite and eternal, and that the activity of conscious- 
ness, variously called by him “ infinite idea,” “ understanding,” 
is the similar dynamic aspect of mind or 


’ 


and “infinite intellect,’ 
thought. 

Coming now to Spinoza’s mature expression of this doctrine, 
we find in the Z¢/ics, Part I, proposition xxi, the statement that 
whatever follows from the absolute nature of any attribute of 
God must be eternal and infinite. In Letter lxiv, in answer to 
Tchirnhausen’s questions, Spinoza states that examples of these 
are, in thought, absolutely infinite understanding, and, in exten- 
sion, motion, and rest, precisely the teaching of his earlier works, 
as we have seen. Ethics, I, proposition xxii, asserts that what- 
ever follows from any attribute of God, as modified by such neces- 
sarily existent and infinite modes, is itself ‘‘ necessarily existent,” 
which is for Spinoza the same as eternal and infinite. The one 
example offered Tchirnhausen of modes of this kind is “ facies 
totius universi,’’ and he is referred for further explanation to the 
Ethics, Part II, Lemma vii, scholium, which shows clearly that 
by “‘ facies totius universi’’ is meant the totality of physical na- 
ture, ‘‘ conceived as an individual, whose parts, that is all bodies, 
vary in infinite ways without any change in the individual as a 
whole.’”’ This passage enables us to see the character of these 
mediated infinite modes, as we may call them, as distinguished 
from the immediately produced motion and thought-activity. 
The mediated infinite modes are not, fer se, indivisible ; they con- 
sist of ‘ parts,’ just as the finite mode, ¢. g.,the human body, 
does ; only these parts are infinite in number. No student can 
fail to observe Spinoza’s omission of any specified mediated infi- 
nite mode in the psychical sphere. This may have been due to 
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his unwillingness to introduce into a letter a discussion of a con- 
ception still ill-defined in his own mind, and for which his philo- 
sophical vocabulary was unprovided with an appropriate term. 
He can hardly have been unconscious of the gap thus left in his 
system. Admitting this imperfection in his account of God as 
thinking thing, in relation to the facts of consciousness, we may 
tabulate his exposition of God’s being in relation to the physical 
world only in the following scheme. 

God = “ens absolute infinitum,’’ existence fer se, which is self- 
activity, and in its essential nature infinite, timeless, and indivisible. 

Extension = Existence in one of its “attributes” or aspects 
(that is, one out of the infinite possible ways in which it is cog- 
nizable), and therefore necessarily infinite, timeless, and indivisible. 

Motion, or Motion and Rest = The immediate resultant of the 
infinite activity, when that is regarded as extension, — timeless, 
infinite, and immutable. 

The physical universe as a whole, “ facies totius universi ’ 
= That which follows from extension as affected by motion, or 
the totality of matter as subject to the laws of motion. It is, as 
a whole, permanent and infinite, but is made up of an infinite 


number of finite and mutable facts. 

The finite modes as physical = The individual material things. 
These are infinite in number, divisible, mutually limited, and 
susceptible to change through their determination by each other. 
Each, however, is a modification or manifestation under limiting 
conditions of the infinite activity, working under spatial condi- 
tions, or of ‘‘ God as an extended thing.” 

A corresponding scheme for “ God as thinking thing ’’ could 
of course be readily formulated. As Sir Frederick Pollock sug- 
gests, the “ idea Dei’’ may be used to correspond to the “ facies 
totius universi,”’ the “infinite intellect ’’ then representing the 
dynamic expression of absolute consciousness ; but, as he points 
out, it is not clear that this was Spinoza’s own procedure.’ In- 
deed, from Ethics, I, proposition xxi, it would rather seem that 
the “idea Dei in Cogitatione ’’ was one of the things which fol- 
low immediately from the nature of God, and therefore analogous 


1 Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy, 2° ed., p. 176. 
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with motion rather than with the “facies totius universi.”” Yet 
taking together the various passages in Parts I and II of the 
Ethics, and reading them in the light of the explanations offered 
in Letters xxxii and Ixiv, we can gather, first, that Spinoza did 
recognize the existence of consciousness as a totality, in which 
each individual mind and fact of mentality exists, and of which 
each forms a part, and that such totality of consciousness is infi- 
nite, its ‘ parts’ being finite but infinite in number. It must, of 
course, be remembered that, according to the Spinozistic view, 
each ‘ thing’ great or small, has its psychical as well as its phys- 
ical existence. Secondly, this conscious totality may be con- 
ceived dynamically, its existence is at the same time force. The 
all-inclusive consciousness is then equivalent to the “ facies totius 
universi,” it is this viewed under the attribute of thought ; while, 
just as the “ facies totius universi”’ is the total “‘ res extensa”’ as 
conditioned by motion, so is this all-inclusive consciousness the 
“res cogitans’’ as conditioned by that universal and ceaseless 
activity, call it by what name we will, which is the psychical 
equivalent of physical motion. 

As regards the nature of the actual phenomenal ‘things’ 
which compose the multiplicity of the world we live in, Spinoza’s 
teaching is clear enough. The finite mode, like the existence of 
which it is the limited manifestation, is cognizable as physical 
and psychical. It is conditioned by its fellows, and the specific 
character of each object is what it is because of its interaction 
with other modes." At the same time, each is “‘ conditioned by 
the necessity of the divine nature, not only to exist but to exist 
and operate in a particular manner.”’? If we do not firmly hold 
to the conception of the oneness of God, or “ens,” with the whole 
world, we shall find here a contradiction. Each thing depends on 
God both for the fact and the manner of its existence,* and yet 
each is determined by the other finite existences with which it is, 
as we may say, intouch. Yet Spinoza’s meaning is easily grasped. 
Being is concrete reality, all-extensive, all-embracing. Of that 
reality the particular thing —this atom, this plant, this human 


' Ethics, 1, prop. xxvii. 
2 /bid., 1, prop. xxix. 
3 Jbid., 1, prop. xxv. 
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being — is part and parcel ; its emergence and continuance in the 
world are existing facts. Nor could existence de without things 
that are, things infinite in number and in variety. Yet,that s/s 
particular thing should be so and not otherwise, is obviously not 
explained by a mere reference to the “ens absolute infinitum.” 
The particularity involves relation to other particulars, each of 
which, of course, is equally ‘“‘a modification or affection of exist- 
ence itself,”’ or is ‘‘God as modified by some finite modification.” 
When we consider any individual thing as a psychical fact, we 
regard it as a phenomenon of being as “‘ res cogitans ”’ ; it is a fact 
of consciousness to be explained, if explicable at all, by its rela- 
tions to other facts of consciousness. Similarly, the physical phe- 
nomenon can only be understood by referring it to the physical 
events on which it depends.? 

The foundation by Spinoza of this restriction of the explana- 
tion of the physical and psychical to the respective sphere of 
each order of fact, has been of capital importance to the cause of 
clear and exact thinking. But his justification of the restriction 
is often lost sight of even by those who recognize its value. 
Mental and material phenomena do not interact, just because 
beneath the diversity which their very terms express, lies the 
oneness of the fact which each partially expresses. So far 
from being ‘separated from each other by the whole diameter 
of being,” the physical and psychical are just the two expres- 
sions of being itself. ‘‘ The order and connection of ideas is the 
same as the order and connection of things.’’* ‘So long as we 
consider things as modes of thinking, we must explain the whole 
of the order of nature, or the whole chain of causes, through 
the attribute of thought only. And in so far as we consider 
things as modes of extension, we must explain the whole 
of the order of nature through the attribute of extension only, 
and so on in the case of other attributes. Wherefore, of things 
as they are in themselves, God is really the cause, inasmuch as 
he consists of infinite attributes.’”’* The reference to things in 

| Ethics, 1, prop, xvi. 

2 Jbid., 11, prop. vi. 


3 /bid., 11, prop. vii. 
‘ Jbid., I1, prop. vii, scholium. It is curious that, while these statements of 
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themselves in this passage shows the reality as well as the limi- 
tations of the world of our experience. The bounds of our 
knowledge are set by our ignorance of more than two of the 
of infinite being. Yet this knowledge is 


” 


aspects or “attributes 
not illusory ; for we really understand a finite manifestation of 
existence, a ‘‘mode of substance,” in so far as we know the con- 
ditions on which all its physical and psychical phenomena de- 
pend. From the foregoing examination of Spinoza’s doctrine, 
we can, I think, safely conclude that the dualism which differ- 
entiates between an Absolute, as an intrinsic and independent re- 
ality, and a phenomenal world of manifold appearance having no 
intrinsic reality, is wholly foreign and adverse to his ontology. 
It is existence itself, existence not fer se divisible, yet evidenced in 
the manifold, that is the center round which his whole thought 
turns. Being is by him fittingly designated God. This it is 
which is at once the most certain and obvious of truths, and the 
most inexhaustible of mysteries. With it all knowledge starts 
and in it culminates. Of being everything partakes; and so 
nothing that presents itself to our senses, our imagination, or 
our reason is altogether illusory. But with Spinoza, as with all 
the great philosophers from Plato to Hegel, we constantly find 
the problems of being passing over into problems of knowledge. 
The more thorough-going an ontology is, the more directly does 
it lead to the questions that lie at the root of a consistent and 
rational epistemology. The more strenuously we endeavor to 
define adequately the forms of existence, the more evident does 
it become that, in so doing, we are differentiating between modes 
of apprehension. Hence the student of Spinoza is not surprised 
to find that his theory of being is inextricably bound up with his 
theory of knowledge, and that each requires the other for its 
complement and explication. 
E. RITCHIE. 


Spinoza offer the clearest and sharpest contradiction to materialism in any of its 
forms, yet the modern materialist constantly appeals to the authority of his name. 
Haeckel is the latest offender in this respect. Of course Spinoza is equally opposed 


to subjective idealism as an ontology. 
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“THE purpose of this article is to attempt an adjustment of the 

relative claims of the logical and the extra-logical factors 
in belief, along the lines of certain recent discussions. In order 
to do this, it will be necessary to take more or less for granted 
certain views about the nature of knowledge which cannot be 
adequately defended in so brief a compass, but which, it may be 
assumed, are familiar. The endeavor will be to give a general 
survey of the field, in order to show more clearly some of the 
bearings of these views, and, possibly, to recommend them by 
guarding against certain misunderstandings. 

And the first point I should make is this: that the funda- 
mental basis of the sense of reality, as attaching to anything 
whatsoever, lies in the relationship to some personal need or 
demand. The ‘real’ is that which enables us to satisfy our 
active impulses. That is accepted as real which can be used as 
a means for doing whatever our nature impels us to do. And 
this is as true of what we call physical things as of any other 
object of belief. If we could conceive the animal consciousness 
as starting out with a purely disinterested attention to whatever 
turned up, backed by no outgoing tendencies to serve, such a 
consciousness, even if it were possible at all, could hardly be 
called a consciousness of reality. It would take the form at 
best of mere floating images, something of the nature of that with 
which the older sensationalism sets out. But if we regard the 
animal as from the beginning active, as groping more or less 
blindly for satisfaction, the sense stimulus which represents the 
satisfaction of this need has the possibility of quite another value. 
In other words, what we call real things are things which stand 
for the satisfaction of the organic will. They are the means to 
the realization of the bodily life, which have reality just because 
we demand that they should be real. It is the insistence of the 
need which lends reality to that which will satisfy it. And when 
for any reason this insistence fails,— if, for example, a great grief 
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deadens the springs of action,— that moment we begin to lose our 
grip on the actuality of things, and they become strange to us, 
far away, and unsubstantial. So any philosophy which, like that 
of the East, maintains as a tenet the utter unreality of the world, 
grows out of, and necessarily depends upon, a starving of the 
active nature ; and it attains the goal of conviction, to the extent 
in which it is successful in crushing out desires, and in cultivating 
a state of quiescence and indifference. In general, conviction is 
apt to fluctuate with the strenuousness of our mood, and the 
pressure of active needs. As Montaigne remarks: “ After 
dinner a man believes less, denies more. Verities have lost their 
charm.” This is why, of course, as a final criterion of the reality 
of a thing, we appeal to the sense of touch, rather than of sight 
or hearing. It is only in connection with active touch that the 
thing comes to perform that actual service for the bodily needs, 
which is the final basis of its reality. 

But now, while this seems to furnish a necessary basis for any 
doctrine of reality, I do not mean, of course, that it is in itself a 
sufficient account of how, psychologically, we come consciously 
to recognize a physical object as real, in its distinction from other 
realities, and, especially, from the reality of the self, and of con- 
sciousness. Immiediate sense of reality is not necessarily identi- 
cal with objectivity. A thing might play a part in our experi- 
ence, and in so doing be present to feeling as in some sense 
actual, while yet it acted so smoothly and inevitably as never to 
call attention to itself, or be marked off as in any degree separate. 
The recognition of reality implies the relation to needs, but it 
also demands other special conditions beside. And in order to 
avoid misunderstanding, I may, before going further, indicate 
briefly what seem to me these further steps in the process. And, 
in general, the special conditions may be summed up, I think, in 
the failure of things to perform their function easily and smoothly. 
In other words, it is due to the fact that there are recalcitrant ele- 
ments in experience. We do not find it the case that a need has 
only to assert itself to be gratified. A special stimulus is required 
to set off the activity ; and this stimulus does not always stand 
ready to perform its duty. We have to look about us, and 
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exercise more or less coercion upon the means which are to serve 
for the attainment of our ends. Now it is this check upon the 
perfect freedom of our self-assertion, which is the starting point 
for our consciousness of the separation between ourselves and the 
world. The failure to get satisfaction brings up a dim conscious- 
ness of the need that is demanding expression. And, at the same 
time, there comes a reference to that which will serve to set free 
again our checked self-expression, and enable the impulse to 
carry itself out. In psychological terms, it is the sensation, or 
perception, which plays this part. The sensation stands for our 
contact with what we afterwards learn to call the real world. 
But it is the sensation with two special aspects or characteristics. 
In the first place, it stands as a means for gratifying an end more 
or less clearly present to consciousness, and as in some degree, 
therefore, distinguished from this end. And, in the second place, 
it stands as a means not wholly under contro], a means with 
a will of its own, which has to be in a measure compelled to 
serve its purpose. It is a means, therefore, which we begin to 
feel as independent of those ends which we recognize, at first 
blindly, but afterwards with more and more distinctness, to be 
identical with our own life. Between the consciousness of our 
needs or ends, which maintains itself through the changes of 
bodily position, and certain other groups of experiences, we 
realize gradually that there is a difference. These last are not 
constant, but variable. Nor are they like the bodily movements 
which we can depend on for the attainment of our end. They 
are not dependable in anything like the same degree. And so 
the bodily self, as a system of active needs expressing themselves 
in movements bearing a relatively direct and constant relation to 
ends as realized in consciousness, comes to stand over against the 
objects which it has to utilize. 

It is, therefore, I should say, the restraints upon the free exer- 
cise of our impulses, which lead to the growing separation be- 
tween ourselves and the external world. It is the multiform ex- 
perience of the uncertainty of the world of things, which provides 
the occasion for setting them off as things by themselves. I do 
not see that we need to appeal exclusively to cases of physical 
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exertion against opposing force. Probably this plays a consider- 
able part in stamping the distinction upon consciousness. The 
sense of effort against resistance is one characteristic form of the 
realization of an end to be attained, which we identify with our- 
selves ; and the attribution of this same active force to the objects 
which resist us, helps, by personalizing them, to sharpen the dis- 
tinction between them and ourselves. But it is never the mere 
exertion of force which brings about this result. It must be 
force exerted for an end, and an end at least dimly felt in con- 
sciousness. Otherwise we have just a blind feeling, with no 
objectivity at all emerging. 

There is one further step of importance in the growth of the 
recognition of objectivity. We have the object now set over 
against the self and the ends at which the self aims. But the 
self is largely in terms of the body and the realization of bodily 
activities. External things are those which lie outside the body 
in space, and which are not immediately under control, as the 
body itself is. We still do not have the object distinguished 
clearly from the inner life of consciousness, and, especially, from 
the conscious state which represents it — the objective thing from 
the sensation. Evidently, for this to come about, an occasion 
must arise for the clear recognition of the state of consciousness 
as such. Heretofore this has simply been absorbed in its objec- 
tive reference or meaning. And here, again, the same principle 
may be utilized as before. The recognition will not come about, 
until attention to the mental state as such is demanded by some 
need which the recognition will satisfy. In general terms, such 
a recognition may be said to go back to periods when for any 
reason the customary external motives fail to work. We are 
forced, then, to a closer examination of the mechanism of the 
conscious process itself, in order to get at the cause of the 
trouble, and, if necessary, to discover substitutes for the old 
stimuli. There is a temporary inversion of the real order of 
things. Subjectivism for the time being gets the upper hand; 
the inner world acquires a new sort of reality. It is not when 
life yields most pleasure that a pleasure philosophy comes to the 
front. Then it is ¢hings which men value. The consciousness 
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that pleasure alone is worth while marks a failure in pleasure 
getting, and an attempt at the discovery of an artificial stimulus. 
So it is not when the emotional life is at its height that we have a 
deification of the emotions. Then men are religionists, artists, 
patriots. It is because the occasion for emotions is failing, that 
their reality as things and ends in themselves begins to stand 
out. As regards the special recognition of sensational and per- 
ceptual facts, the chief occasion would appear to be the occur- 
rence of perceptual error and illusion. The fact that two appar- 
ently similar experiences have different results, one that for which 
we are looking, and the other puzzling and disappointing, grows 
gradually into the recognition of the subjective fact, — the ele- 
ment of identity in the two different situations, — as having an ex- 
istence of its own. So, historically, sensationalism has been the 
outgrowth of scepticism ; and scepticism is the acute recognition 
of the fact of error. And now, when we do once recognize the 
sensation as such, we feel sure that our meaning with reference 
to it is not the same as our meaning when it is directed towards 
the object. It is not the sensation itself which enables us to 
carry out our ends. The sensation is a state of ours. It simply 
stands to us as a representative of that active agent —the real 
object — which has a direct causal relationship to our lives, and 
on which we are dependent." 


1 This implies that there is a sense in which the reality, or objectivity, of any fact 
of knowledge, involves its correspondence to our idea of it. This is often objected to 
on the ground that the words ‘real,’ ‘ objective’ mean simply inclusion within a system 
of thought, and that a thing, accordingly, is real, not as it is correctly copied in our 
subjective ideas, but as it enters into relationships to other things. But this latter 
conception might very well be true, without excluding the other. In thinking of the 
objective world, we usually abstract from our act of knowledge. And when we do 
this, what we mean by the reality of a thing does involve its relation to the other con- 
tents of knowledge. We call a thing real, when it enters into this complex of rela- 
tionships; unreal, when they refuse to accept it. And if we could always ignore the 
specific faculty of human knowing, this might bea sufficient account. But when we 
also have occasion to think of the experience of knowing, we have added another 
fact to be brought into relation; and the particular relation which this bears to the 
object known is just the relation of correspondence. 

There is, no doubt, reason for the discredit into which the copy theory of knowl- 
edge has latterly fallen. If we take this as the whole of the problem of knowledge, 
it is obviously insufficient. There is a sense, certainly, in which the very process of 
human knowing itself is part of the process of reality, and not merely a pale copy or 
reflection of reality. Knowledge does not simply stand off and look at the world, re 
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There is one other thing which plays a large part in the de- 
velopment of our final conception of the objective world, and that 
is the social experience. This has been emphasized strongly in 
recent years, and undoubtedly it needs to be reckoned with con- 
tinually in any complete account of the way in which our present 
notion of reality has grown up. Our relationships to other men 
supply, in one way or another, a large part of the content which 
enters into the conception for any one of us. Social contrast 
enters largely into the bringing to consciousness of the ends 
which we identify with ourselves. The fact of social agreement 
is one of the very most important tests for determining what par- 
ticular contents shall permanently be accepted, and what shall be 
rejected as illusory. Probably, also, disagreement between dif- 
ferent people has a great deal to do with bringing about a recog- 
nition of the subjectivity of sensation. But when one goes on to 
hold that social agreement is the source of our whole idea of the 
external world, it does not seem to me that the position is justi- 
fied. This, as I understand it, is what Professor Royce main- 
tains. We react, in the first place, by way of imitating other 
persons. In these imitative reactions, we get certain experiences 
by means of which our conceptions of these other selves, and 
then, in contrast with these, of our own self, are gradually built up. 
And it is only when we have come to recognize that, in the ex- 
periences of these different selves, there are certain similar con- 
tents, that the similarity leads us to postulate a single, separate, 
real ‘thing,’ to which they all alike refer. 

I find it difficult to make this conception clear to myself. It 


peating in less glowing colors what it finds there. There would be neither rhyme nor 
reason in that alone. Thought lies within, not outside, the charmed circle of exist- 
ence; and this is richer with every new achievement of reason. But surely there is 
another side also, according to which reality and the process of human thought are 
not identical. And it is easily possible, if we interpret reality in terms of life, to com- 
bine the two demands — that growing knowledge should have a reference to reality 
beyond itself, and yet that it should be necessary to the constitution and meaning of 
this reality to which it looks. Our lives enter into the great unfolding drama of the 
universe ; and so our growth in knowledge, and the action to which it leads, form a 
real step in the progress of the whole, and a constitutive part of the real world. And 
yet the part we have to play requires a knowledge of the situation in which we are 
placed, an acquaintance with the larger reality beyond us; and, therefore, the repre- 


sentative aspect of knowledge is also essential to its whole meaning. 
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seems to make an unwarranted distinction between certain ma- 
terial things and others; and to hold that recognition of these 
two parts of the same world is brought about in essentially dif- 
ferent ways. I cannot understand what form the recognition of 
a person would take, which was not also the recognition of the 
reality of a body. If the belief in the substantial, and in some 
sense independent, existence of the body, as a part of the physi- 
cal world, follows in point of time not only the recognition of 
persons, but the discovery of an agreement in the matter of 
common sensations, the early stages of experience, it seems to 
me, are hard to state intelligibly. If, however, the bodily organ- 
ism, as a part of our idea of a person, stands out as real, it does 
not seem plausible to make it stand alone, in sharp distinction 
from all other physical facts. Why would it not be simpler to 
keep more closely to the apparent facts of experience, as they 
are ordinarily understood? No doubt persons are especially 
interesting objects to the young child. But they are not the 
only interesting things. And if we grant the direct postulation 
of persons as real, on the basis of social needs, I see no difficulty 
in granting a direct postulating of the reality of things, on the 
equally immediate basis of their relation to more physical needs. 
All physical objects which are recognized at all would thus be 
on an equality. We should not have to suppose that we notice 
first the similarity of perceptual experiences, and then, to explain 
this, infer a distinct and identical object. If we think of the 
matter at all, we assume from the start that everyone must see 
the object as we do. And the fact that they do not always see 
it thus, comes with a shock of surprise, and is one of the things 
that first lead us to think about our experience as such. 

Now the outcome of the whole matter is, once more, that 
reality is at bottom a postulate of the will, or, if one prefers, of 
life. The whole concrete content of knowledge is an assumption, 
—a well-grounded assumption, it may be, but still an assump- 
tion. In the ultimate sense, I cannot demonstrate zsthetic truth, 
for example. I take it as true because it appeals to certain de- 
mands of my nature. But it is equally impossible to demonstrate 
the simplest object of sense, or the most fundamental physical 
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law. Of course, there is a sense in which physical beliefs have a 
certain practical and historical advantage over the spiritual. As 
Mr. Balfour has said, they are more absolutely essential to our 
existence, and, consequently, have become more firmly organ- 
ized. A man may disbelieve in beauty and goodness, and still 
maintain an existence ; he cannot disbelieve that food will nourish, 
and that fire will burn. This necessary relation to the lowest 
conditions of existence has brought about, by the process of 
selection, a uniformity in physical beliefs which is lacking in 
others. Every man believes his senses, but not every one be- 
lieves his higher instincts. But, nevertheless, at bottom, the 
evidence is the same in nature. We believe the evidence of the 
senses, not because we can prove it, but because we have to 
accept it as true if life is to go on. We accept the validity of the 
spiritual values of life for precisely the same reason — because 
we find ourselves so constituted that we demand their validity. 
To reduce human nature to mere physical life, shows a glaring 
insensibility to the most obvious facts. And, logically, there is 
no reason why certain particular impulses in the nature of the self 
should be selected out, as alone having objective validity. 

Now this involves a reference to another aspect of the conscious 
life. It is not only as the demand of will that the so-called 
spiritual facts are accepted ; it is as the demand of feeling even 
more obviously. Indeed, it is only at the behest of emotion that 
the assertion of the impulses normally takes place in the realm of 
the spiritual life. And there is perhaps an even greater unwill- 
ingness to admit that feeling has any rights in the search for 
truth. The whole business of thought, it is said, is to free us 
from the enthrallment of feeling. It tries to look upon the world 
with the eyes of cool unprejudiced reason, leaving behind all en- 
deavor to find things as we want to find them. We are learning 
to recognize that the truth is not necessarily agreeable ; that the 
world is not built to meet our personal demands upon it. And 
it is the part of the wise man to school himself to discredit the 
demands of feeling, and to expect but little from life. 

To this attitude I wish to demur. It is no doubt true that 
emotions are often dangerous to thought. Certainly it is not to 
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be recommended that, when we sit down to philosophize, we 
should be in a highly wrought emotional mood. But, on the 
whole, I do not know that emotions are more likely to lead us 
astray than a highly cultivated emotional indifference. Such an 
indifference is as abnormal as it is impossible of complete attain- 
ment. It is not well for us to make too slight demands upon the 
universe — in knowledge, any more than in action. Now it is at 
least to be noticed that, if there is any validity at all in the world 
of values, emotion must have some place in knowledge. It is 
emotional feeling which creates values. It creates them, that is, 
as conscious values, though in another sense values are presup- 
posed by feeling. For if what has been said is true, facts are also 
values. They are facts because they meet a need, because they 
are worth something to us. The only difference between facts 
and values in the ordinary sense is that due to the presence or 
absence of the feeling, or emotional, realization. ‘Facts’ simply 
represent certain values for the physical life that have got them- 
selves so well established that they ordinarily stand in no need of 
special conscious realization in feeling terms. 

Now the nature of emotional feeling, and its part in experience, 
is still somewhat obscure, notwithstanding the large amount of 
attention that has been given to it in recent years. The follow- 
ing account does not pretend to be a complete psychological 
statement, but only a suggestion of certain aspects which bear 
more directly on its relation to knowledge. And two character- 
istics of emotion would perhaps be generally accepted. In the 
first place, it represents an active disposition ; it is not merely 
passive and acquiescent. Furthermore, it has a more or less 
definite objective reference. It is feeling directed towards some 
object ; and therefore it involves the cognitive side of experience, 
not mere feeling, or mere impulse. It is a feeling disposition, 
connected primarily with the conscious recognition of something. 

Before considering the next characteristic, it seems to me nec- 
essary to make a distinction between two different classes of 
emotional experience. The characteristic itself is this: That 
emotion, as we are apt to think of it, is tumultuous, disturbing, a 
hinderer of normal and rationally effective action. As I shall 
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indicate presently, I do not think that this is true of all emotional 
feeling. Nevertheless, it is a noteworthy aspect of emotion in its 
most striking form, — the form which most easily compels at- 
tention to itself; and therefore we naturally tend to think of it as 
a normal mark of the emotional experience. It is this feature, 
in particular, which is responsible for the ill-repute that emotion 
has among philosophers, as a disturbing element in the process 
of thought. 

But now, in the first place, just this tumultuousness, and ap- 
parent interference, may be held to have a real importance even 
for the process of knowledge. To put it roughly, it stands for 
an instrument of discovery, a means of bringing to consciousness 
the value of our native impulses, or tendencies, or powers, to 
which, as I have maintained, the life of knowledge goes back. 
In this particular aspect of it, emotion would seem to depend, 
almost certainly, on bodily processes, largely organic, which 
stand in a close relation to instinctive activities. It is not, how- 
ever, the free expression of these instinctive reactions which con- 
stitutes the typical emotional disturbance, but rather the check- 
ing of such free expression. Unchecked, the instincts simply 
carry themselves out; we act, rather than feel. Checked, the 
outgoing current is thrown back upon itself. As organic, it at- 
tains to a heightened consciousness. As both organic and overt, 
it overflows into those relatively unorganized bodily changes 
which enter largely into the feel of the ordinary emotion. But 
now this gets its completion only as we keep clear its relation to 
the whole process of which it is a part. Apparently unmeaning, 
such a feeling may be of the greatest importance, if it forces on 
our consciousness a realization of the significance of these im- 
pulses which are checked, and which might never have been 
valued justly had they not been forced to struggle for expres- 
sion, The great problem of rational life is to adjust our origi- 
nally chaotic impulses. Asserting themselves too easily, they pass 
and are forgotten ; and when the day of deliberation comes, of 
taking account of stock, they fail of their right estimate. Or, 
blocked by more imperious needs, they simply subside, and do 
not get expression at all. But, pushing out blindly and tenta- 
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tively, and in their struggle to assert themselves bringing about 
the upheaval of our whole nature in an emotional crisis, they not 
only force us to attend to them, but at the same time they give 
a rough measure of the real importance we should assign them 
in the economy of life. Thus the emotional feeling of grief, ¢. g., 
is one of the surest revelations of the worth that things really 
possess for our lives. A great grief often results in overthrowing 
our conventional estimates completely, and giving us a wholly 
new outlook upon experience. 

Once more, then, the world which we accept is the world 
which our self-expression demands —there is no other ground 
of acceptance. Growing knowledge is thus the instrument of 
self-realization ; it is the satisfaction of the will. But the process 
of self-discovery, as a coordination of powers, is a long and 
tedious one. And a very essential step in the process, and so in 
knowledge, is the emotional disturbance to which the struggle 
for expression gives rise. It may be useless while life is under 
the dominance of unswerving instincts. But when the pause of 
deliberation, on which the rational life is based, once enters in, 
it seems to be a necessary accompaniment, to give both force and 
direction to the continuance of the act, and, especially, to relate 
it to the rest of our lives. It is this originally vague feeling 
which gives our first clue to the importance of the impulse. Of 
course, the claim is not final. It has to be scrutinized and 
criticised. No doubt it often leads us astray. But an emotional 
claim which is persistent, and which is a human claim, rather 
than my peculiar private experience, is prima facie justified in 
being taken very seriously. It not only will induce belief; it 
has a right todo so. Emotions have dangers of their own. In 
the form that has been so far considered, they belong to periods 
of readjustment, of coming to self knowledge, rather than to the 
period of full fruition, when we have entered on the heritage of 
ourselves. The period of great emotional intensity is thus the 
period of youth, when habits are in the process of formation. The 
same degree of emotional disturbance later on, when our lives are 
supposedly set in definite channels, would be only a hindrance to 
our efficiency. And the fact that thus they often are designed to 
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bring to light some value unrecognized, or in danger of being for- 
gotten, makes it necessary that they should have an imperiousness 
and one-sidedness which are likely to result in over-emphasis. 
And yet if we did not trust them, we should be quite at a loss to 
estimate the relative weight of the various impulsive sides of our 
nature, except as we could reduce them to terms of their con- 
tribution to our mere physical existence ; in other words, there 
would be no means of attaining to a knowledge of our spiritual 
selves, and of the spiritual world. 

But now is this a complete account? Can emotion be reduced 
wholly to the bodily sensations which are aroused in connection 
with instinctive tendencies to action? Is its function merely a 
preliminary one, as a means for bringing about a proper adjust- 
ment of our activities; and does it therefore lapse, when these 
activities actually become effective and issue in free expression ? 
I think that these questions are to be answered in the negative. 
That the emotion is not wholly identical with organic sensations, 
seems to be the conclusion toward which psychology is tending. 
To me it appears that there is a special gua/e, which cannot be re- 
duced to anything more simple and elementary. It would take too 
much space to discuss the point adequately. In so far, however, 
as it is involved in an answer to the second question, the matter 
is less complicated, and it is easier to appeal to the testimony of 
experience. And I think that without doubt there is a deeper 
and steadier quality of emotional feeling, which not only is not 
prejudicial to immediately effective action, but which is an essen- 
tial element in all our higher active experience. Even Spinoza, 
with all his hostility to emotion, has to admit the metaphysical 
validity of the emotion of intellectual love. There is, it is true, 
a constant tendency in human life for action to become auto 
matic and merely habitual, a tendency, therefore, for us to lose 
the realization of its meaning. And by reason of this dead- 
ening effect of habit, we never wholly outgrow the need for what 
I have called the emotional disturbance, to break through the 
crust of indifference, and call us back to a conscious realizing of 
ourselves, and of what we are doing. But just so far as this 
benumbing influence of custom gets the upper hand, we fall 
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short of the truest and highest kind of experience. Experience 
that is real and spiritual does not stop with mere doing. Our 
true lives are lived only as action carries with it the full con- 
sciousness of its end and relationships. But now, furthermore, 
this is no merely intellectual consciousness. It involves also, 
and necessarily, a feeling attitude towards the objects which are 
represented in our consciousness on its cognitive side. What 
would social life be worth, that did not carry with it the con- 
tinued presence in our social activities of those human feelings 
which are evoked by our relationships to our fellows? How 
vastly less significant would be our dealings with the objective 
world of nature, were we to lose from our experience the per- 
vading sense of the beauty of this world. Such feelings are not 
merely incidental, merely preliminary. They do not involve any 
let up in the efficiency of action. They are, rather, inseparable 
aspects of the spiritual, or significant, side of active experience 
itself. 

Accordingly, the function of the emotional disturbance, in 
bringing values in experience to light, presupposes this other 
and deeper aspect of emotion. As a feeling attitude toward the 
objects of our experience, it is an original demand of man’s 
nature, and points to that which we may regard as entering into 
the constitution of the real nature of the world. It postulates, 
indeed, not primarily what we are accustomed to think of as the 
existence of things or events, but certain relationships which have 
to do with their value and meaning. It attaches itself commonly 
to facts of which some knowledge already is assumed ; it inter- 
prets its object, rather than creates it. It is, consequently, different 
in this respect from the immediate physical demand on the basis 
of which we posit the world of things. And yet in both cases, — 
the practical need and the emotional need,—we have what is 
equally a demand of our active nature, a requirement of life. 
And if we have a right to believe that things exist on the basis 
of the physical demand, we have just the same right to believe 
that they have, objectively, the direct value for consciousness 
which alone will satisfy the needs of feeling. And, furthermore, 
if there are persistent and universal emotional needs which, 
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apparently, will only be satisfied by attaching themselves to a 
particular objective fact of a certain kind, these may fairly be 
given some weight in any reasonings about the probable truth 
and reality of that fact, and of whatever it involves. 

I do not wish to be understood, however, as holding that this 
is a complete statement of the matter. The impression which 
the advocates of the claims of will or feeling sometimes leave, is 
that a man has a right to believe what he wants to, undeterred 
by the claims of logic. Now, as I have indicated, there does 
seem to me to be a sense in which we may say, with Hume, that 
reason is the slave of the passions. Reason is mediate. It does 
not furnish us the matter of knowledge ; this we have to postu- 
late on the basis of fundamental needs. But this does not mean 
that reason has nothing more to do than find for us the way in 
which we may gratify our desires. It is not a slave, but a 
trusted servant, — a servant who oftentimes knows his lord’s will 
better than that lord himself. For the higher task of reason is 
to assist in self-knowledge; to teach the impulse, often blind 
and isolated, to understand itself, by showing its relation to the 
rest of life. Reason is the adjusting, the harmonizing factor in life. 
It takes the data which the assertion of the will supplies. But 
it transforms these data essentially, by removing them from their 
isolation, and throwing on them the light of a larger experience. 

This makes it possible to place the so-called sentiment of 
rationality, in a way to do justice both to reason and to feeling. 
It is the impulse to harmonize our experience. Even the claim 
of reason is, again, at bottom practical. If a man does not want 
to be rational, no power on earth can make him admit the 
necessity of not contradicting himself. But if we are in any 
sense unitary in our natures, this impulse must be ultimately a 
necessary one. As philosophers, we cannot without self stulti- 
fication deny its ideal claim. Still, practically, we may be per- 
fectly justified, on occasion, in postponing its satisfaction to some 
more imperious need. And, theoretically, its satisfaction may 
easily be premature and empty. For rationality is in itself an 
abstraction. There must first be something to rationalize, to 
harmonize. A harmony may be won on too easy terms, by 
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ignoring part of the data. And it is primarily to our willing 
and feeling selves that the content of thought goes back. 
Thought and feeling are thus alike necessary and interdependent. 
We must harmonize all the facts, avd we must have all the facts 
to harmonize. It is perhaps unfortunate that a defect of logic 
should come to stand so exclusively to the philosopher as the 
unpardonable sin. Consistency is, in a way, his special business. 
But, after all, philosophy is more than mere logic or methodol- 
ogy ; it stands for content as well. Whatever growth in knowl- 
edge may be, growth in wisdom is most assuredly no mere 
record of logical analysis. Great changes in belief, epochs in 
our intellectual history, are seldom due primarily to mere argu- 
ment, but, rather, to the half unconscious ripening of experience, 
the transforming, and suffusing with new meaning, of the old 
facts, brought about by processes lying back of anything we can 
put, at the time, in syllogistic form. What Newman says of 
his own development is true normally: ‘“‘ For myself, it was not 
logic that carried me on; as well might one say that the quick- 
silver in a barometer changes the weather. It is the concrete 
being that moves ; paper logic is but the record of it.” 

As I have said, therefore, an emphasis on the abstract need of 
harmony may sometimes be a mistaken one. And when in any 
downright and general way reason is opposed to the claims of 
feeling, I think such will be found to be the case. The appeal to 
reason which the scientist, ¢. g., makes, may often involve the 
assumption that the sort of harmony which has already been 
brought into a certain group of facts — physical facts — is final, 
and a refusal to take the trouble to go back of this. And so 
whatever will not find its place within this particular synthesis, 
is for that reason to be rejected. In the face of such an attitude, 
a man has a perfect right to say, if he chooses: I am not able to 
see just where the reconciliation lies. But, meanwhile, there 
are requirements of my nature which your particular synthesis 
does not satisfy ; and I shall continue, in spite of argument, to 
hold that these stand for reality and truth. Intellectual consis- 
tency is a jewel which may be purchased at too dear a rate. 
And, on the whole, this is a rational position to take. If it isa 
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question of giving up a good share of the content of life, in the 
interests of a formal consistency, it may be the part of wisdom to 
take the content. Better a fulness of life which outstrips the 
logical insight, than an intellectual satisfaction won by reducing 
life to Procrustean limits. This ought to mean no disrespect to 
logic orto reason. It ought not to deny the possibility of attain- 
ing to a harmonious insight, nor the desirability of this. But it 
may well be the wiser part to regard this as provisionally an un- 
attained ideal ; and to prefer a temporary defeat of reason, if it 
leaves room for a richer harmony in the future, to a present, but 
barren, victory. 

However, it is not well to give the impression of trying to 
shelter a weakness in logic under the protection of a demand of 
feeling. The philosopher cannot possibly abdicate the task of 
striving for consistency. And, in the long run, a belief which 
persistently refuses to fall in line with the less emotional aspects 
of truth, — scientific truth, in particular, — will inevitably suffer. 
Sooner or later, any remnant of blind feeling and aspiration, 
any mere setting of the will, must be beaten in the contest with 
the leadings of the rational insight. Present satisfactoriness to 
feeling alone is no ultimate test. Man cannot get away from the 
fact that he is a rational being, a searcher for truth; and in Plato’s 
words, ‘‘a measure of such things which in any degree falls short 
of truth, is not fair measure.’’ I only insist that feeling sets a 
real problem for reason, which is entitled to serious considera- 
tion. Other things being equal, an intellectual construction to 
which feeling can attach itself, — the feeling of mankind, and not 
simply of the individual, — has a big lead in the struggle for sur- 
vival. Itis to the other side, however, that I wish now to de- 
vote a few words in conclusion, —the side which has to do with 
the testing of truth. And what must in one sense be the final 
test, is already implied in the statement of the point of view. 
For if belief depends upon the needs of life, if reality is a postu- 
late, then that in the end will be accepted which actually works, 
which gives the possibility of free and harmonious self-expres- 
sion. And, accordingly, there is continually in operation in the 
realm of our beliefs this checking and selective force. We have 
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not the right to believe everything to which we may feel inclined. 
It is not enough that we should make the demand ; in addition, 
reality must stand ready to meet the demand, to honor our drafts 
upon it.’ To the holding of a rational belief, it is quite essential 
that we should have done this active experimenting, and should 
have been willing, moreover, to accept the results. The recog- 
nition of this qualification will take a good deal of the force from 
protests against the general point of view, on the ground that it 
makes no distinction between believing a thing true because we 
wish it so, and because we actually find that it is so. The 
former attitude we do condemn. But our condemnation is not 
due to the fact that the belief is a postulate. We condemn it, 
because it stops with a mere passive acquiescence in the first 
vague and half-formed desire, — which may or may not be a real 
and permanent demand, — without recognizing the need of a 
further test ; or, because it persists stubbornly in its first opinion, 
in the face of new and conflicting results of experience that 
ought to be taken into account. Experiment, then, is essential 
to rationality ; and, along with the demand, there must go the 
willingness of the universe to meet it. And here, again, physical 
and spiritual beliefs are on no different footing. Both are capable 
of being tested, though not, of course, in precisely the same way. 
We do not have to take our spiritual beliefs wholly on trust, and 


1 We can, of course, actually reconstruct reality to an extent; and this needs to be 
insisted on in its place. But it does not seem to me to help us much, if we over-em 
phasize it and take the position that we can in any thoroughgoing way make reality 
what we please ; that the truth which the act accepts is really created by the act. It 
is true that our lives enter into the complex of the world, and contribute something 
to the process of reality. Our acts mae certain results true. But they can do so 
only as they presuppose a certain determinate system of reality, conducive to this 
result which they did mo¢f make. Moreover, we have to accept not merely a certain 
general character of the world, but a vast number of specific truths which we cannot 
make or unmake, and within which the possibilities of our action are definitely limited. 
We never can tell, it is true, what things are possible, except by assuming at the start 
that everything is possible, and then trying to make it go. But we do not get very 
far before we discover that everything is distinctly #o¢ possible ; and, moreover, we 
cannot succeed in the rea/ possibilities, save as we recognize clearly the limits which 
experience discloses, and mould our desires into harmony with the real. We have 
scant reason to believe in, most certainly we have no reason to hope for, the exist- 
ence of a being at the center of things whose nature is so indeterminate as to present 


no bar to the satisfaction of any and every wish we may happen to form. 
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we ought not to do so, any more than we take a scientific law 
wholly on trust. Just as science puts all sorts of tests to the 
universe, in order to verify its laws, so life makes its experiments ) 
to verify its intuitions of meaning. And until the experiments 
have somehow worked, we cannot rest with any assurance that 
this particular demand is justified. History is strewn with ideals, 
just as it is strewn with scientific hypotheses, which further ex- 





perience has had in some measure to discard as inadequate. 

In the large sense of the word, therefore, the consistency which ; 
truth demands is a practical, rather than a mere/y theoretical one. | 
It is consistency, not of facts simply, but of the concrete flow of | 
life. The intellect is not a thing by itself, which can be satisfied . | 
independently of life as a whole. The attempt to take it so, in- | 
evitably leads to an abstract, contentless, static conception of 
reality, which meets no need except the need of bare logical 
unity. On the other hand, there seems to be an obvious sense 
in which, at any given time at least, the final test is the test of m | 
intellectual consistency, — the inclusiveness of the system of re- ) 
lated facts, in terms of a thought content. In conclusion, I wish 
to consider briefly the relation between these two things, — in- 
tellectual consistency and practical consistency. 

An objection may be brought against the statement that, for 
us, truth is that which will work. We make a distinction, it is | 
said, between what is practically useful, and what is true. Even WW 
more sharply do we distinguish between truth, and that which | 
merely satisfies our feeling. As Sir Leslie Stephen says: “The 
fact that I act upon a belief, and am satisfied with my action, 
proves that it is in harmony with my emotions, not that it is a ii 
Is there no ground for these dis- 


’ 


true statement about facts.’ 
tinctions ? 

Undoubtedly, of course, there is. And a somewhat closer 
examination of what their justification really is, will serve to 
bring out the point I wish toemphasize. And first, on the nega- 
tive side, I would repeat once more that, in the largest and 
most ultimate sense, we cannot dissociate truth from practical 


sufficiency or usefulness. ‘ Facts’ come themselves to be facts, 
for us, by their relation to active demands. And logical proof 
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always involves a body of facts already accepted. It cannot 
move in a vacuum, or create its own subject matter. 

What, then, is the justification for contrasting a merely useful 
belief with a true belief? . It goes back, I think, simply to the 
distinction between that which is justified by its practical success 
in a single limited experiment or group of experiments, and that 
which would conceivably give a satisfactory outcome in the case 
of every activity, actual or possible, that enters into experience in 
its widest sense. A certain crude hypothesis which the scientist 
calls erroneous, will, in a given class of instances, work out prac- 
tically all right. He nevertheless regards it as erroneous, be- 
cause there are other cases in which, if it were acted upon, it 
would fail to get the desired results. The ‘true’ hypothesis of 
the scientist does not, at bottom, rest upon evidence different in 
kind. The only difference is that it is successful in a greater 
number of cases. If he believes that it will apply in all cases, 
then he holds it to be true; and he contrasts it with the less uni- 
versally successful hypotheses which are only ‘ useful’ in a practi- 
cal way. 

If a given man’s experience were absolutely a unit, if it could 
be summed up in a single act, in which all the elements that 
ever enter into his life were consciously present, then imme- 
diate practical sufficiency, as opposed to intellectual consistency, 
would be for him the final statement of ‘truth.’ But obviously 
this is not the case for human beings, whatever it may be for 
a higher intelligence. Our life is a string of active experi- 
ences, or experiments, of a widely varied sort. Each has to 
recognize conditions of its own. For no one of them is it neces- 
sary, or possible, to take into account all the facts which the 
more inclusive stream of experience has been the means of reveal- 
ing to us. On the other hand, any one of these facts may prove 
to be needed at almost any moment ; and therefore it is desirable 
to bring them into some sort of permanent unity for our thought. 
Since, then, no single practical experience can ever hope to uti- 
lize the whole mass of them together, the test of truth lies, after 
all, at any given time, in a real sense in the realm of intellectual 


consistency, rather than of immediate practical success. Not 
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that practical success is irrelevant to logical consistency. Any 
fact that logic has a right to assume in its attempt at harmoniz- 
ing, had its justification originally is some particular practical ex- 
periment, and was demanded by some particular need of life. But, 
nevertheless, the only way in which to get the complete process of 
experience into a unity, and avoid the risk that practical success 
in any particular case should usurp the right to legislate for reality 
as a whole, is to leave the immediately practical sphere, and turn 
to the work of intellectual or logical construction." Any given 
‘belief’ stands not simply for the statement that a certain plan 
of action will in this particular instance work. Such a result 
tests the belief; and it takes its place in the system of facts which 
the belief represents. But this system involves much which can- 
not enter directly into any experiment by which the probability 
of the truth of the belief is increased ; and the only way in which 
this can all be brought within an inclusive unity is through the 
medium of thought. The data, once more, are tested by experi- 
ment; but the unity of the data as a whole can only exist for us 
in the intellectual realm. Even the testing experiment has 
validity, a rational value, not as the mere brute fact of success, 
but as its result enters for our consciousness into a far wider 
system of related fact.* 

And this involves also the relative, though not the absolute, 
justification of Sir Leslie Stephen’s condemnation of emotional 
tests. I have tried to show that emotions have their rights in 
knowledge. But when they are taken in an isolated way, they 
are very likely, as experience shows, to prove misleading. In 

! Unless, of course, we hold that the validity of knowledge is adso/utely exhausted 
in its functional use in particular experiences. I have assumed throughout that 
‘truth’ has the meaning it is commonly taken to have, — that it refers to an objective 
system of reality, to be utilized in our experience, but having also a relative indepen- 
dence of existence. I trust I shall not be understood as meaning that this intellectual 
construction, and, indeed, the very aspect of it according to which it represents the 
whole of things, does not have its practical value for further experience. I only 
mean that no single experiment can test its value so completely as to enable us to 
sink the intellectual in the practical statement of the criterion. 

2« Facts,’ as they form the basis of our intellectual construction, and are distin- 
guished from hypotheses, might be defined as postulates which are based upon a need 
in so far as it can find expression in a single act, and which do not look beyond this 


single act for their immediate test. 
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particular, they need to respect the claims of that great section of 
experience which has to do with the external world, and whose 
basis is so deep-seated in our nature that we can hardly avoid the 
compulsion to take it as ‘fact’ in a peculiar sense. Before it 
can really justify emotional beliefs in detail, a philosophy is 
bound to have some way of showing that the two sides of experi- 
ence can consistently be thought together, without prejudice to 
either. The logical problem is the main problem for the philos- 
opher, and can never be put by him in the background. 
A. K. Rocers. 
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The Pathway to Reality, Gifford Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, 1902-3. By RicHarD BuRDON HALDANE. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1903.—pp. xix, 316. 


This volume embodies the first set of Gifford Lectures delivered by 
the author in the University of St. Andrews in the winter of 1902-3. 
Mr. Haldane has long been known to the philosophical world as 
(with Professor A. Seth Pringle-Pattison) joint editor of the epoch- 
making volume, Zssays in Philosophical Criticism, published in 1883 
and dedicated to the memory of T. H. Green, and as (with Mr. Kemp) 
the translator of Schopenhauer’s World as Will and Idea. Numerous 
philosophical essays and reviews from his pen have also appeared from 
time to time, while his volumes upon Adam Smith and upon £duca- 
tion and Empire are to the general public some of the signs of his 
well-known activity in the realm of economics and politics. 

To the student of the history of opinion in the nineteenth century, 
it is surely one of the signs of the vitality of the British neo-Hegelian 
movement that it had the power (now about a generation ago) not 
only to arrest and influence some of the best minds among the youth 
of the Scottish and English universities, but to send forth out of that 
number into the different avenues of life men who are now occupying 
leading positions in spheres of activity other than that of the merely 
professional teacher of philosophy. And even a bare perusal of some 
of the pages of the Pathway to Reality affords ample confirmation of 
the wisdom of the University of St. Andrews in affording to the pub- 
lic the opportunity of receiving in permanent form the outcome of the 
reflections of a man like Mr. Haldane, who has had the ability not only 
to continue into middle life the philosophical studies of his youth, but 
to incorporate into the philosopher’s search for reality the results of 
a wide experience of professional and public life, and also those of a 
persistent attempt to comprehend the scientific development of the 
last half of the century. There is throughout the lectures a breadth 
of perspective and a maturity and a freshness and an air of rapport 
with reality and real living that distinguish them from some of the more 
strictly scholastic and technical outputs of the Gifford Trust. And even 
if there be in the manner of their presentation what the layman undoubt- 
edly feels to be none the less a professional cast (that of the pleading 
of the successful barrister who is always marshalling his evidence and 
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recounting his points and positions with a view to cumulative proof 
and conviction), it may, it seems to me, be safely affirmed that the 
Pathway to Reality will easily take its place in the general literature 
of the day as one of the most readable presentations of the idealism of 
the nineteenth century. 

The philosophical student, particularly if he happen to be a student 
whose fortune it was to pass under the same academic influences that 
shaped the thinking of Mr. Haldane, very readily perceives in the 
lectures the existence and operation of the familiar neo-Kantian point 
of view, and also the familiar determination of the loyal neo-Hegelian 
to think himself in the profession of his philosophic faith as free as 
possible from the characteristic limitations and defects of the first pre- 
sentations of British academic transcendentalism. He is nevertheless 
compelled to admit to himself that old as may be (at this date) the 
lesson of the Kantian philosophy regarding the contribution of the 
thinking subject or the thinking consciousness to what we believe to be 
reality itself, the showing made in Mr. Haldane’s book of the bearings 
of philosophy upon common sense and common sense notions of 
reality, and upon the speculations and constructions of science and 
upon the desire of intelligent free-thinking persons to have in pal- 
pable and definite form the outcome of metaphysical philosophy, is 
something that pricks to the quick one’s sense of the responsibility 
of the philosopher to endeavor to affect the thinking of his day and 
generation. 

The contents of the present volume fall into two parts, Book I 
(covering six lecture-chapters), on the Meaning of Reality, and Book 
II (with four lecture-chapters), on the Criticism of Categories. The 
quest of Book I is clearly indicated in the words: ‘‘ To me it seems 
that by God we mean and can only mean, that which is most real, the 
Ultimate Reality, into which all else can be resolved, and which can- 
not itself be resolved into anything beyond ; that in terms of which 
all else can be expressed and which cannot be itself expressed in terms 
of anything outside itself.” On Kantian principles, it soon becomes 
apparent that ‘‘ The relation of odject to subject becomes . . . the 
deepest relation of existence, because existence has now resolved itself 
into the fact that the subject thinks the object, presents itself in a 
fashion which is not arbitrary but determined by laws of thought”’ ; 
and the next question accordingly is: ‘‘ What must be the nature of the 
mind which thinks thus objectively, and which, even as manifested in 
individual form, compels the individual to think thus objectively ?’’ 
This is answered negatively in the second chapter (where Mr. Hal- 
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dane’s enmity to the construction of Hegelianism as Panlogism comes 
out). ‘*. . . . The nature of Ultimate Reality cannot be sought in 
a world of universals,’’— the universal and the particular being ‘‘ only 
abstract aspects of a single and indivisible reality which zs a/ways 
individual in character’’ [italics mine]. And positively in Chapter iii, 
where in accordance with much Hegelian tradition ‘‘Spirit’’ or 
** Mind ’’seems to be the best phrase ‘‘ to express the view of the ulti- 
mate reality of things which insists on the indissoluble union so far as 
existence is concerned of subject and object, of universal and par- 
ticular.’’ In the next chapter we are led to believe ‘‘ that the world 
seen from the higher standpoint [of Spirit] is disclosed as reality, as 
compared with the world seen from the lower standpoint of what by 
contrast is appearance only.’’ ‘Then a chapter is devoted largely to a 
defence of the idea that ‘‘ Hegel never tried to deduce the /haz, 
although he has been misrepresented as doing so and abused in con- 
sequence. The very foundation of his philosophy was that you could 
not deduce the /Aa/, and agreeing with Aristotle in this conclusion, 
what he endeavored to do was to unfold the wa/, the characterization 
of the “hat with which he had to start.’’ ‘The last chapter of Book I 
closes with some fresh and interesting material on the changes that 
have taken place in German idealism or transcendentalism in conse- 
quence of ‘‘ very much more prominence ’’ being given ‘‘ to the ideas 
of life, of growth, and of volition or will than was formerly the 
case,’’ and of the influence (1) of Schopenhauer and (2) of Herbart 
and Lotze. The influence of the last-mentioned two men has almost 
‘* revolutionized the sciences of logic and psychology,’’ and study of 
the ‘‘ modernized logic and psychology ’’ leaves the student with the 
conviction that ‘‘ neither in mere reflection nor in mere feeling is the 
ultimately Real to be found . . .,’’ but rather in the ‘‘ conception 
of the universe’’ as the ‘‘ unique Individual that ultimately discloses 
itself as the totality of Experience, or as all-embracing Mind, accord- 
ing as it is looked at from one side or the other.’’ This bare state- 
ment of steps and stages in Mr. Haldane’s argument gives but the 
poorest kind of idea of the matter and manner of the lectures which, 
although manifestly reposing on what is, perhaps, the most justifiable 
interpretation of the Kanto-Hegelian doctrines, must also be regarded 
as a series of fresh and broadly conceived efforts on the part of a com- 
petent and independent pupil, who is fully abreast with the work of 
modern science, to unfold the analysis of the real that is opened up by 
the Critical Philosophy. And as has been indicated, in this analysis 
the results of psycho-physics and of post-Hegelian philosophy are laid 
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under contribution, as well as the facts of modern science and the 
realities of life. 

The practical applications of Mr. Haldane’s reflections are contained 
in Book II, where, in accordance with his idea of the problem of phi- 
losophy as the effort ‘‘to find the highest categories under which to 
think the individual,’’ an attempt is made to treat critically some of 
the leading conceptions of physical science, of mathematical science, 
of zoédlogy and chemistry, and physiology and psychology —a return 
being made in the closing pages to the philosophy of personality or 
spirit which is the key-note of the whole. 

Mr. Haldane is under no misgivings or misapprehensions about his 
work, nor is he inclined to attach much importance to any such recent 
ideas about the needs of ‘‘ philosophical reconstruction ’’ as he might 
perhaps have been expected to countenance from the fact of his pub- 
lished translation of Schopenhauer or his evident interest (in this 
volume) in the phenomena of volition and of science and of psycho- 
physics. He talks of having elaborated but a ‘‘ single conception ”’ 
which is ‘‘ by no means new,’’ that of the union of the universal and 
the particular in the concrete individual. With the eyes of a true 
Hegelian, he sees this union in both ancient and modern philosophy, 
in Aristotle as well as in Kant, and he scruples not, either when hard 
pressed or when perfectly sure of his ground, simply to open up — for 
all purposes, those of exposition as well as of criticism — and to quote 
section after section from the writings of the master, bringing his first 
set of lectures to a close with the outspoken avowal (in the manner of 
many men of to-day ) that he has learned ‘‘all he knows’’ from Hegel, 
and that in Hegel as the modern Aristotle is to be found more than 





twice all that is contained in the Pathway to Reality. 

It has been suggested that one of the features of his subject-matter 
is the fact of the distance at which he shows himself to be from the 
early epistemological versions of the teaching of Kant, or from the 
supposedly panlogistic interpretations of the Hegelian philosophy ; and 
if there are two things that Mr. Haldane never tires of impressing 
upon his hearers (for he retains in his publication his lecture form and 
method, that of speaking ex/empore from carefully prepared notes — 
something of a feat, surely, if we think at once of the recondite issues 
and the finished phrase and diction of his book), these are, first, the 
imperfect character of the representation of the Kantian philosophy 
that is expressed in the notion that thought makes nature, or that the 
world is but a plexus of intelligible relations, and second, the fact 
that Hegel’s real strength lay in his hold of the concrete and in the 
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true interpretation he has enabled us to put upon the teaching of 
Aristotle that the real is the individual, — that the universal cannot be 
divorced from the particular. 

Regarding this ground point of Hegel’s supposed panlogism and 
the partie honteuse of Hegelianism (the passage from thought to 
nature), Mr. Haldane takes occasion to canvass (in addition to the 
objections of Lotze) some of the well-known criticisms of his guondam 
literary colleague, Professor Pringle-Pattison, reminding both Pro- 
fessor Pringle-Pattison and Lotze, after a comparison of passages in 
Hegel with Pringle-Pattison’s objections and after some reflection 
upon the nature of Lotze’s work and personality, that ‘‘ Hegel would 
not have recognized that there was any real issue that could legiti- 
mately be raised between his point of view and theirs.’’ 

Further confirmation for his broad and all-inclusive interpretation 
of Hegel is found by Mr. Haldane (and here he opens a fruitful line of 
study and interpretation) in the attitude of Professor Royce as one of 
the ‘‘ most thoughtful students of Hegel.’’ While to Royce ‘ Per- 
sonality . . . is essentially an ethical category,’’ no one ‘‘ would more 
strenuously refuse than he to separate intelligence from will.’’ That 
is, to Mr. Haldane, Professor Royce is a student of Hegel who did not 
come to the idea ‘that reality is nothing but abstract thought or 
reason’’ and who may therefore ‘‘ be set against Professor Pringle- 
Pattison.’’ As for this, the reader of Professors Pringle-Pattison and 
Royce is inclined to ask himself whether Mr. Haldane sufficiently 
allows for one or two things, viz., the fact that, in his book on Hege/- 
tanism and Personality, Professor Pringle-Pattison is scrupulous 
enough to arraign against each other passages in which Hegel leans 
now to a panlogistic and now to a concrete view of reality, and also 
that Professor Royce takes pains in the preface to his second set of 
Gifford Lectures to state the fact of the gulf that separates his earlier 
(almost completely panlogistic and ‘‘absolutist’’) from his later 
view of reality. The reviewer speaks thus not out of any fatuous 
desire to raise the issue of the /e/fer in the case of Hegel, a man who 
has indeed taught us that the world is ultimately Spirit and the revela- 
tion of Spirit, but to raise the point of the greater apparent justice 
accorded by Professor Royce in his second set of lectures to the note 
of purpose and finite individuality and ethical personality than can 
well be accorded by Mr. Haldane in his first set, or than was accorded 
by Professor Royce in his earlier philosophical writings. Nor does he 
desire to forget that Mr. Haldane says of Professor Royce: ‘‘ I must 
say for myself that I think Professor Royce goes to the other extreme, 
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and that to be logical he would have to try to deduce, as he almost 
seems to do, the individual of experience itself out of what he cails 
purpose or meaning.’’ Only when one does succeed in remembering 
this, one is inclined to wonder how, after this censure on the part of 
Mr. Haldane, Professor Royce can still do duty as a henchman of 
Hegel, except in the general sense in which any thoroughgoing 
believer in the continuity of post-Kantian metaphysic is necessarily a 
Hegelian. What, in short, I venture to opine (in all admiration and 
recognition of the successful execution by Mr. Haldane of his im- 
mediate and confessed purpose in his first volume) is whether in what 
Mr. Haldane concedes to Pringle-Pattison and to Lotze and to Royce 
and to Schopenhauer, and in what he finds ( for these men) in Hegel, 
and in what he in his own cogent and all-important pages (dealing 
with human personality) teaches about the impossibility of separating 
intelligence and will, there is not ample indication that the complete 
(or completed) critical philosophy demands a working out of the 
categories from the practical as well as from the theoretical point of 
view, — from the point of view of the ends of action and of human 
purposes as well as from that of the ends or the end of knowledge. 
This very idea, to be sure, is admitted by Mr. Haldane in his expressed 
concurrence in the philosophy of Royce and Miinsterberg, — that it is 
for social and practical purposes that we make our ordinary distinctions 
about the supposed realities of common sense and the supposed 
realities of scientific analysis. But, apart from the emphatic assertion 
(in the central portions of the volume) just referred to (‘‘ The world 
is will just as much as it is idea, and idea just as much as it is will’’), 
we are led to look beyond the present volume for a philosophy of the 
fact suggested in the following typical sentence: ‘‘If our purposes 
determine the aspect of the world for us then moral ideals must have 
played a large part in shaping and fashioning that world.’’ We shall 
wait, therefore, with the greatest interest for Mr. Haldane’s second set 
of lectures, in which he promises to deal with the meaning of the 
Hegelian conception of the world as one intelligible system and of its 
supposed realities as ‘‘ only abstract aspects’’ of a ‘‘ single and indi- 
visible reality which is always individual in its character’’ for ‘‘ Con- 
duct and Religion.’’ In particular, we shall await the unfolding of the 
logic that shall relate the distinctions and categories arising out of our 
moral life and its purposes with the distinctions and categories arising 
out of an attempt to think the world as a unity. And we shall await 
too the philosophy that shall connect our views regarding the impera- 
tive reality of the moral ideal as realizable in a community of persons 
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with Mr. Haldane’s promise to return in his second volume ‘‘ to the 
conception of personality in the highest sense,’’ in which ‘‘ the cate- 
gories of the One and the Many would of course be transcended.’’ 
In this present volume he mentions in one place as conceivable Pro- 
fessor Royce’s idea ‘‘ that there may be an organic and conscious life 
in which we are but as cells in a larger organism,’’ and in another 
that ‘‘ along certain lines there is a possible conception of personality 
so much above the plane of human experience that it must properly 
become an object of what we call worship ;’’ but, so far as the logical 
framework and foundation of his argument are concerned, it would at 
present seem that: ‘‘ What we call the finite self, a thing with a proper 
name, manifesting itself in a body, one day to be carried off in a 
coffin, exists only within the sphere of experience, and the notion of 
it is a secondary and derivative one.’’ I must confess, however, that 
it is part of my object, in drawing attention to these antitheses and 
these questions, to show how thoroughly Mr. Haldane has confined 
himself in this volume to that freshly conceived and remarkably 
modernized version of that unification of experience and reality as 
conceived along Hegelian lines which is his real strength and his real 
characteristic. 

An admirable feature of the lectures is the author’s persistent and 
thoroughgoing recognition of the unity and continuity of philosophi- 
cal reflection in the modern and in the ancient world. The volume 
would thus be valuable either to the young student as a fresh introduc- 
tion to metaphysical problems or to the person of average education 
who is desirous of obtaining a readable presentation of the main issues 
of German metaphysic in relation to the speculations of Plato and 
Aristotle, — as well as (as has been suggested) to the science of the 
century. W. CALDWELL, 


McGILu UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 


Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. Written by many hands 
and edited by JaMes Mark BaLpwin, with the codperation and 
assistance of an International Board of Consulting Editors. In 
three volumes, with illustrations and extensive bibliographies. New 
York, The Macmillan Company; London, Macmillan and Co., 
Limited. Vols. I (1901) and II (1902). —pp. xxiv, 644; xvi, 
892. 

There is a good deal of presumption in any attempt by a single in- 
dividual to review a dictionary of the compass of this one. The two 
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volumes cover an immense range of topics, and the matter is written 
by a large number of scholars eminent in the particular subjects on 
which they write. A reviewer cannot hope to do more than say how 
the volumes have met his own demands in a working use of them as 
books of reference, andthe demands of any given reader concern 
naturally only a small part of the terms and subjects handled. The 
disciplines specifically mentioned as receiving extended treatment, in 
addition to the subjects named in the title, are Ethics, Logic, Ats- 
thetics, Philosophy of Religion, Mental Pathology, Anthropology, 
Biology, Neurology, Physiology, Economics, Political and Social Phi- 
losophy, Philology, Physical Science (and Mathematics), and Educa- 
tion. A work covering such an extensive and varied field can be 
tested only by persistent use over a long period of time and by the 
combined judgment of many scholars. As Aristotle says, 6 ypéves tay 
towobtwyv chpetis } avvepyds aya%dés [2ore]; and I have no doubt that the 
judgment of time will be favorable. The third volume will contain 
classified bibliographies, and, if adequately done, should prove one of 
the most serviceable parts of the work. The distribution of space in 
the treatment of the several disciplines was carefully considered and 
approximately the following percentages are the result : 


Per cent of space 


1o.I 


Per cent of space. 
Philosophy, 10.1 Psychology, 


Ethics and Anthropology, 9.6 Mental Pathology and Neurology, 9.6 


Esthetics, 9 Logic, 9 

Philosophy of Religion, 8.1 Biology, 8.1 
Social and Political Philosophy, 6.5 Economics and Physiology, 6.5 
Philology, 4.4 Law, 4.4 
Education, 2.3. Physics (Mathematics), 2.3 


As to this distribution of space, the judgment of the reader will, of 
course, be determined somewhat by the bias of his individual interest ; 
but students of the traditional philosophical disciplines, as they are 
arranged in our universities, will probably feel that the Dictionary 
would have gained by less attention to terms whose interest for phi- 
losophy and psychology is only remote. About 25 per cent of the 
volumes is devoted to such extraneous matter. Although this matter 
is in a certain sense extraneous, really only those elements in eco- 
nomics, law, philology, physics, etc., which are ancillary to phi- 
losophy and psychology, have been admitted to consideration in the 
Dictionary. Their incorporation, while perhaps entailing some loss 
of space for philosophy, materially increases the scope of the 
work’s usefulness. It is not likely that any student of philosophy 
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will differ from the judgment of the editors in this matter after 
a just use of the volumes for reference purposes. ‘The complaint of 
such readers is apt to be not ‘‘ too much ’’ but ‘‘ too little,’’ and it is 
a constant grievance in the use of dictionaries and encyclopedias to 
discover that the thing one is looking for is missing. In complete- 
ness of definition and range of matter, Baldwin’s Dictionary far out- 
strips all its predecessors. The title‘ Dictionary’ is here used ina 
liberal meaning. ‘The work is a composite of dictionary and ency- 
clopedia, ¢. ¢., it is made up of vocabularies and definitions of terms in 
the manner of a dictionary, and of the exposition of important topics 
in the form of essays or articles, in the manner of an encyclopedia. 
This composite character is a great gain to the work. The treatment 
of Vision, ¢. g., on which has been written one of the longest and 
most satisfactory articles in the work, would have been valueless had 
it been dispatched in the form of a definition. 

The completion of this enterprise is a notable event in the history 
of philosophical studies in this country, and is a matter of congratula- 
tion not only to the editors, but to all students of the disciplines here 
discussed. The labor has fallen most heavily on Professor Baldwin, 
the editor-in-chief, who not only had to determine the general plan 
of the volumes and see them through the press, but who has been a 
large contributor to their content. To him especially the obligations 
of readers are due. He has been assisted by a considerable staff of 
English, German, French, and American editors, who have executed 
the plans originated in the main by the editor-in-chief. During the 
progress of the work the staff was diminished by the death of three of 
the most distinguished editors, Professors Sidgwick, Adamson, and 
Marillier, and Dr. Tosti withdrew on the publication of the first vol- 
ume. The third volume, which will contain classified bibliographies, 
edited by Dr. Rand, is expected from the press shortly. 

One of the best methodological features of the work is the revision 
of each article by other specialists, who become jointly responsible 
with the writer. In many cases an article is the joint product of two 
authors or is divided into parts under separate authorship, and the 
varying kinds and amounts of responsibility are made known by con- 
venient marks. This codperative feature in the work has doubtless 


been of the utmost importance in eliminating errors, one-sidedness, 
and idiosyncrasies or inconsistencies in treatment. Editorial revision 
appears to have been planned and carried out with success, although 
necessarily with immense cost of time and labor. The administrative 
aspect of the work is marked not only by insight, but by extraordinary 
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patience and attention to details. In spite, however, of the plan of 
coéperative writing and revision, the Dictionary exhibits in some 
cases insufficient editorial stringency. I am convinced the work would 
have gained in quality had greater attention been paid to clearness 
and significant content in the articles, to the ideal needs of a reader 
seeking compact statements of fact or theory, and had the editorial 
knife been more relentlessly applied to the excission of irrelevant and 
trivial matter. 

In planning and writing the Dictionary, the editors found rela- 
tively little assistance in foreign works of a similar sort, although 
the help derived from Noack, Eisler, and Eucken is duly acknowl- 
edged. These works are of entirely different structure and com- 
pass. Bayle’s great work ( Dictionnaire, historique et critique, orig- 
inally published at Rotterdam in two vols., 1695-97, and thereafter 
in different languages in many editions — the last edition in Paris in 16 
volumes, 1820-24), although containing a great mass of philosophical 
matter, is rather a general encyclopedia. Fleming’s Vocadulary of 
Philosophy (4th ed., 1887, enlarged by Calderwood) contains no biog- 
raphies and a relatively small number of terms briefly, though often 
well, defined. Noack’s Philosophie-geschichtliches Lexikon is confined 
to biography and is valuable in its field. Kirchner’s little volume 
in the Philosophische Bibliothek (Worterbuch der philosophischen 
Grundbegriffe, 2d ed., 1890) is a useful compendium of salient terms, 
rather meagrely defined, and lacks bibliographies and etymologies. 
The two books of this sort that have left most traces on the content 
of the present dictionary are Rudolf Eisler’s ldrterbuch der philo- 
sophischen Begriffe und Ausdriicke (Berlin, 1900), and Eucken’s Ge- 
sthichte und Kritik der Grundbegriffe der Gegenwart (2d ed., 1892, 
Eng. trans. under the title Fundamental Concepts of Modern Philo- 
sophical Thought, N. Y., 1880) and Geschichte der philosophischen Ter- 
minologie (1879). The first named book by Eucken is a series of 
essays on a dozen central concepts of philosophy, and, if the method 
were carried out in a dictionary, the result would be an encyclopedia 
of monographs of the compass of the Arifannica. Eucken is a his- 
torian of the first order, and it is the historical evolution of a concept 
that has for him the greatest attraction. While the history of a word, 
as Coleridge said, often conveys more knowledge than the ‘‘ history 
of a campaign,’’ yet it is not with the historical aspects of a concept 
that a reader is apt to be primarily concerned in consulting a dictionary. 
He wants to know the present status of its meaning, the present content 
of a concept. It may also be very interesting and enlightening to 
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know how it grew into its present condition. This is partly provided 
for in Baldwin’s Dictionary by giving Greek and Latin origins, and by 
the citation of meanings in the writings of certain philosophers or 
periods. Although the editor says (preface, p. x) that ‘‘ meanings, 
with their historical development, together with the terms that have 
expressed them and their variations,— these are the essentials of our 
quest,’’ the reader is not likely to feel that the genetic development 
and life-history of terms plays a very considerable réle in the work. 
Important usages in ancient and medizval philosophy are indeed fre- 
quently noted, and this would necessarily be the case in a large part 
of the terminology of deductive logic, theology, and in such meta- 
physical terms as substance, essence, form, cause, category, idealism, 
etc. While I should like to see the biology of terms and meanings 
in many cases more thoroughly considered, I am not disposed to say 
that this is a serious lack in the volumes, for after all it is the main 
business here to explain meanings in their being rather than in their 
becoming. The functions of the Dictionary are definitely conceived : 
(1) the standardizing of terminology; (2) the pedagogical function 
of presenting the results of science and criticism (7. ¢., the factual 
results of scientific inquiry and their meaning for life) in the form of 
clear definitions. As to what success the work will achieve in the first 
aim, it is now impossible to foretell, but so far as my use of the vol- 
umes extends, they are in my judgment admirably fitted to perform 
their second function. 

Of the parts of the work which I have examined, I find the biog- 
raphies least satisfactory. The fault is apparently due to the fact that 
the principle of editorial codperation was not applied in these articles 
as it was elsewhere. ‘There are many sins of omission and commission 
here,— the insertion of the unfit and the omission of the fit. While 
no two scholars would probably agree entirely on a list of names for 
this philosophical Who’s Who, I believe particular dissatisfaction will 
be felt both with the selection of this list and with the character 
of the treatment. Fortunatély, it is the least important part of the 
Dictionary and can best afford to be inadequately treated. One of the 
main troubles with the biographical notices is that they do not tell 
us the really significant things. Instead of mentioning some salient 
theory, some service to philosophy, or an important writing, the 
articles often give us only a few unimportant or even trivial facts. 
The longest biographies are those of Luther, Lully, Cicero, and 
Mohammed, while Aristotle, Plato, Descartes, and Kant get more 
scanty consideration. Whatever may have been the relative impor- 
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tance of these men as forces in the world’s history, there can be no 
doubt about their relative significance for philosophy. We find Peter 
Browne, but not Benjamin Jowett ; Emerson and Lessing, but not 
Lamenais or Coleridge. Davidson and Atwater are noticed, but not 
Bekker and Bonitz, whose monumental labors on the Berlin Aristotle 
certainly earned them a place amongst these men ; and we look in vain 
for Longinus, John Fiske, Jules Simon, Hegesias, Rosmini, von Kirch- 
mann, Fr. Th. Vischer, Frauenstadt, Ueberweg, and a long list of 
others, who might well have replaced less significant names. 

As to matters of detail, I have the following more or less unimpor- 
tant criticisms to make: 

It is rather a sweeping statement (Vol. I, p. 29), that Albertus 
Magnus introduced Aristotle’s system to his time by the ‘‘reproduction 
of loose Arabic versions,’’ when we consider Moerbecke’s Politics (cf. 
Susemihl-Hicks’s Zhe Politics of Aristotle, 1894, p. 1, and Grant’s 
Aristotle in series of Anc. Classics, p. 184), which is so clumsily exact 
that it has almost the value of a codex. Although Moerbecke’s trans- 
lation was made when Albert was advanced in years, Latin transla- 
tions of the Physics, Metaphysics, and Psychology based on Greek MSS. 
(brought into Western Europe by the Crusaders) were earlier accessi- 
ble to him. His commentaries on Aristotle’s writings, his paraphrases, 
and systematic reconstruction of Aristotelian doctrine in terms of 
ecclesiastical dogma, depending as they do on Arabic (Alfarabi, Avi-. 
cenna, Averroés), Jewish (Maimonides), and Greco-Latin sources, 
cannot with historical correctness be characterized as ‘‘ loose repro- 
ductions of Arabic versions.’’ Kratylus should be put under the 
C’s (Cratylus), to maintain consistency of usage with other parts 
of the Dictionary. Similarly Kritias on the same page should be 
Critias. In the notice on Kratylus we have Heraclitus, —and else- 
where Carneades (I, 155). No mention is made of Bayle’s great work, 
the Dictionary, while the Critical Monthly Review (I, 103), is singled 
out for mention. Lotze became professor at Leipzig in 1842 instead 
of 1843 (II, 31). Why should we have Scientific Society (II, 3) 
instead of the now usual Academy of Sciences (Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften since 1744)? The Academy was founded in_ 1700, 
not 1698, and was formally opened in 1711 under the presi- 
dency of Leibniz. The further statement that it ‘‘has since 
become Berlin University’’ is incorrect. Plato can _ scarcely 
be said to have lost his liberty in A‘gina (Il, 303). He was 
deprived of liberty in Syracuse and regained it in A‘gina on pay- 
ment by Anniceris of his sale value as a slave. Why not Rabbi 
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Moses instead of R. Moyses (II, 36)? The date 1131 should be 
1135. Also, we have here Cordova and at II, 514, Corduba. The 
general matter of uniformity of spelling has not been strictly followed 
up. The article on Aristocles (I, 300) should be (1) original name 
of Plato, the latter having been given him by his teacher in gymnas- 
tics; (2) of Messina, etc. The Ebionites are given three fourths of a 
column, while the Therapeutze, who are of peculiar interest in the 
history of philosophy (cf Philo, On the Contemplative Life), are not 
noticed, although Cogybeare’s book is cited under the Essenes (I, 
342). The definition of Aborigines is neither clear nor adequate. 
‘‘ Vision and hearing are the esthetic senses because they are the 
cognitive senses’’ (I, ro) is an unfortunate sentence and untrue. 
On p. 104 (Vol. I) we have ré xaddv for xdddug ; and on page 105 zpds 
te xadd for xpd te xadd ; II, §0, napadeiypa for rapdderypa and to té éori 
for ro ré éore; I, 424, and II, 830, miSes for wifes; I, 829, Bena for 
%éna. On p. 72 (Vol. I) the word trans. after Ger. should be 
deleted. The reference (I, 186) is apparently not to Gross but 
Groos (Play of Animals, pp. 166, 328). The second paragraph (II, 
8, Line of Beauty) seems to make a distinction between the ‘ line of 
grace’ and the ‘ line of beauty,’ restricting the latter to the waving 
line, while in the first paragraph it is defined as the serpentine line, 
much to the confusion of the reader, a confusion which is not re- 
moved by referring to the article on Grace. It would be difficult for 
a reader to get a clear idea of the decrefum salutis (1, 258) from the 
article on that subject. Mackensie (I, 21) is printed for Mackenzie. 
The reference (II, 337) to Arch. f. syst. Philos. is apparently for 
Arch, f. Gesch. d. Philos. In Vol. II, 588, Stagyrite (a long since 
abandoned form) is printed for Stagirite. The reference to Windel- 
band (II, 589) should be Pt. III instead of Pt. Il. Lyczan (II, 
496) is incorrectly used for Lycean. Lyczan is an epithet of Zeus, 
not of Apollo, and the reference is not to a mountain in Arcadia (cf. 
Liddell and Scott sud voc.). The reference to the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle (II, 613) should read 1074a 35 f. instead of 1074a 3rf. 
and for 1701 b 10 one should read perhaps 1071 b 21 or 1032b 14; 
no page 1701 is found in the Berlin edition. Nanna (II, 256), from 
the way in which it is printed, would appear to be the author of 
Zend-Avesta. On p. 270 (Vol. II) Aurédvzoyv is printed for Adréduxov 
and fw for w. The date 470 B.c. (II, 334) apparently refers to 
the floruit of Heraclitus, whereas on p. 496 it is given as the date of 
his death. Instead of ‘until the time of Aristotle’’ (II, 334), one 
would better read ‘‘ until the time of Plato.’’ In the sentence ‘‘ he held 
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that things are made up of numbers ’’ (II, 335), does ‘‘ he’’ refer tothe 
unmentioned Pythagoras or to Philolaus? A similar question may be 
raised about ‘‘ these ’’’ in ‘‘ These at once seek to explain.’’ Klazomene 
(tdid.) is used for the more correct form Clazomenz, as found at II, 
496. The Democritean atoms (74/d¢.) differ in shape, arrangement, 
and fosition (cf. Aristotle’s Met., 985 b 18). On the whole, the 
volumes have been proof-read with great care ; slight blemishes, such 
as I have mentioned, are few when one considers the magnitude of the 
work. 

In some cases fault may justly be found with excessive bibliographi- 
cal citations, as, ¢. g., with the bibliography attached to the article on 
Living Matter. In view of the explanation in the Preface regarding 
the distinction between these partial bibliographies and the fuller 
citations of literature to be furnished in Vol. III, I think this is not 
only unnecessarily copious but confusing to any reader excepting a 
student specially trained in biology, containing as it does references 
to many highly technical publications. And although the article itself 
is written with remarkable skill, the philosophical reader is bewildered 
when he is brought face to face with this army of titles at the end and 
he has not the slightest idea where he should begin the attack. The 
consequence will be that he will ordinarily retreat. Fortunately this 
objection applies to a very small percentage of the articles. 

In the etymology of Metaphysics (II, 72) the meaning of sr is 
omitted, although it is accidentally given below in the text of the 
article. In the article just preceding (Metamorphosis), it is translated 
change, a meaning which is not applicable here. The same omission 
occurs in Metempirical and Metempsychosis. In such words as 
Melancholia and in all words where there is a Greek equivalent of 
the English, I should like to see the entire Greek word given and then 
its parts analyzed, as is done for the term Method. In Mythology 
and Paroxysm the entire Greek equivalent is given without analysis. 
The Dictionary would have gained by the more consistent plan of 
giving Greek and Latin equivalent in wholes and parts. This branch 
of the work, however, has been done with considerable exactitude and 
evident care. So far as my limited use of the Dictionary goes, the 
subjects of A‘sthetics, Biology, Philology, and parts of Psychology are 
in my opinion the most carefully and satisfactorily treated, and the 
biographies are the least satisfactory. The Dictionary as a whole is a 
monument of patient labor and sound scholarship, and as a work of 
reference it is without a rival in its own field. To its mission in the 
world of philosophical and psychological readers we apply the words 
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of good omen quoted by the Roman philosopher: Quod donum, faus- 


tum, felix, fortunatumque sit. (Cic. De divin., 1, 45, 102.) 
Wma. A. HAMMOND. 


La morale de la raison theorique. Par ANDRE CREsSON. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1903.—pp. 301. 

M. Cresson’s work presents another attempt to sketch a morality, 
‘sans sanction ni obligation.’ With the author’s point of view thus in- 
dicated at the outset, the reader will not find it difficult to forecast the 
general drift of the argument. M. Cresson, however, differs from most 
naturalistic moralists in emphasizing the need of metaphysics. This 
need is made clear in Chapter I, On Method. The position one main- 
tains in regard to duty, obligation, moral conduct, must depend upon 
one’s view of the place man occupies in the universe ; and this is a 
metaphysical problem. Man may hold that he was created for a special 
destiny by an all-good and all-powerful Being, or he may deny that 
he was created for any such divine destiny, for any end external to 
his own nature. If the former view be true, one may still attach the 
traditional significance to the terms moral obligation, duties, good 
and evil ; in short, there is such a thing as imperative morality. But 
the author holds that the ‘ deistic’ view of the world (and under the 
term ‘deistic’ he apparently includes all theistic conceptions) with 
the deistic theory of morals which is founded upon it, is an exploded 
fiction. The presuppositions of a deistic moral philosophy are not 
founded in reason, but are contrary to it. During the last century 
many philosophers have vainly tried to found a rational morality, 
while ignoring the underlying metaphysical question. These philoso- 
phers may be put in three groups,— Kantians, the spiritualistic school, 
who maintain the morality of excellence, of beauty, of perfection or 
dignity of human nature, and the Utilitarians. Each of these schools 
is criticised in turn with the object of showing that their conclusions 
must be wrong, because they have followed a vicious method. There 
are three possible positions open to the moralist, the choice of which 
must determine his method. Either reason must judge that man has a 
destiny exterior to his life, a réle to play, and that this rdle has been 
given him by a creator of infinite power and goodness. In this case 
rational morality must be a morality of duty and purely deductive. 
Or, reason must judge that this way of understanding the situation of 
man in the world is inadmissible; in which case rational morality 
must be a morality of wisdom analogous to that of the ancient moral- 
ists. Or, finally, reason must recognize that it is equally powerless to 
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establish the rational or the irrational character of this supposition, and 
hence must confess that it is incapable of discovering a solution of the 
moral problem. From what has been said, it is evident that the author 
decides in favor of the second alternative. His watchword is: Back 
to the ancient moralists. They alone have properly understood the 
nature of the ethical problem and have followed the correct method. 
The conception of a divine destiny is a religious idea foisted upon the 
world by Christianity. The ancient moralists were free from this super- 
stition and sought to define the essence of natural good. But natural- 
istic moralists who are thus far agreed have followed different methods. 
Some have inquired into the nature of the desirable life without analyz- 
ing actual desires. Others have studied actual desires in order to deter- 
mine the good or desirable. The author decides in favor of the second 
method. This being established, the remainder of the discussion is 
readily formulated in the three following questions: (1) What is the 
end that the fundamental tendencies of human nature spontaneously 
tend to realize? (2) Whatare the means by which man has the chance 
of attaining this end, or, at least, of progressively approaching it? 
(3) What must we think of the moral sentiment and the value of its 
suggestions in relation to means and end as previously defined? Each 
of the three succeeding chapters is devoted to the discussion of one of 
these questions. 

Chapter II, Le Bonheur, is the answer to the first question. The 
author here criticises four different types of eudemonism. ‘The hedo- 
nistic eudzemonists define happiness in terms of pleasure and pain. 
Negative eudemonists make happiness consist in freedom from pain. 
Aristotelian eudemonists hold that happiness consists in activity for 
its own sake and not for the sake of the result of action. Pessimistic 
eudzmonists regard human desires as without rational end and hold that 
happiness is impossible. M. Cresson holds that they are all of them 
wrong and that happiness consists in contentment with one’s lot. 

Chapter III, On Wisdom, lays down rules for the attainment of 
happiness as thus defined. Perfect happiness would imply the exclu- 
sion of all desire while retaining self-consciousness. As this is impos- 
sible, perfect happiness is unattainable. But an approach to happi- 
ness relatively great is possible by the observance of these rules: Have 
few desires ; never desire anything more than moderately; desire only 
what you will be pretty certain to get. Then follow some equally 
obvious rules for delivering oneself from the pressure of desire, — think 
a thing impossible and the desire for it weakens, etc. The Stoics are 
right in emphasizing the internal conditions of happiness; they are 
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wrong in saying that happiness is wholly independent of material con- 
ditions. The Epicureans are right in distinguishing between necessary 
and non-necessary desires. Some external goods are necessary to the 
preservation of life and the attainment of happiness. In order to 
attain these external goods, man must live sociably with his fellows, 
must in short be just and benevolent. The existence or non-existence 
of society cannot affect the internal conditions of happiness, but it 
does affect the material conditions. Hence, instead of homo homini 
lupus, the wise man will say homini nihil utilius homine; his true 
interest will dictate that he act as though he experienced sentiments 
of justice and benevolence even if he does not feel them. Reason can 
only counsel the wise man to understand his own nature and the nature 
of his environment, and to act on his knowledge of the conditions of 
individual happiness so as to attain it as far as possible. It cannot 
command him to do anything, can impose no duty. 

How comes it, then, that the greater part of mankind feel a duty, 
and that this duty appears contrary to the tendencies of human nature ? 

This question is answered in Chapter IV, On the Moral Consciousness. 
Reason advises, in the name of prudence, many of the acts that con- 
science dictates without a reason. ‘The coincidence is accounted for 
by the familiar evolutionary account of the origin of conscience as 
due to the combined action of education and heredity. Natural selec- 
tion has eliminated the a-social. The socially-disposed have survived 
and handed on the disposition to live sociably to their descendants. 
Education has fostered this predisposition until men have come to 
regard it, in the form of conscience, as something sacred, mystical, 
supernatural. The moral consciousness, however (the first appear- 
ance of which the author apparently attributes to ‘ chance variation’), 
is simply the voice of society, it is a ‘thoroughly respectable social 
instinct.’ 

The last chapter, entitled Conclusion, is a superfluous and rather 
tedious, restatement of positions with which the reader has already 
become sufficiently familiar. To relieve this summary of entire color- 
lessness, it may be stated that M. Cresson’s style is lucid, the arrange- 
ment of the book is good, and he states the issues between imperative 
and non-imperative morality with unusual frankness and decision. On 
the other hand, there is much needless repetition, a good deal of com- 
monplace, and, in the endeavor to avoid a hazy eclecticism and state 
issues sharply, an exaggeration of sharp antagonisms. ‘There is, for 
example, no hint that the evolutionary theory of the genesis of con- 
science may be perfectly compatible with theism, nor that the latter is 
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not inconsistent with a view which finds the moral end in man’s own 
nature and not outside of self. Whether M. Cresson’s reasoning 
would prove satisfying to any one who still preferred, if possible, to 
have a rational morality more inspiring than the counsels of prudence, 
we greatly doubt. At any rate, his notion of the Good, however little 
inspiring, would seem, in view of what he says about the function of 
science in showing the means to its attainment, to be as difficult of 
realization for the majority of mankind as a more inspiring ideal. The 
pig is content without philosophy; but the condition of human con- 
tentment seems to be a rather exhaustive and profound knowledge 
which only the sage can attain by keeping abreast of the results of con- 
temporary science. In answer to the question, Who then can be 
saved ? M. Cresson would have to reply, ‘‘ The contented school-mas- 
ter,’’— the man who has neither poverty nor riches, but intelligence 
and opportunity to study the internal and external conditions of hap- 
piness, and who is ready to accept the inevitable with resignation. 

GEORGE S. PATTON. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Geist und Korper, Seele und Leib. Non Lupwic Busse. Verlag 
der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 1903. — pp. x, 488. 


This volume offers us a thorovgh-going discussion of the relation of 
body and mind, so far at least as that can be restricted to the ‘ pros’ 
and ‘cons’ of the controversy between the adherents of interaction 
and those of the doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism. 

Busse will not admit that more than two of the four possible meta- 
physical hypotheses of the nature of body and mind are consistent 
with either parallelism or interaction ; these are dualism and a paral- 
lelistic monism. Nevertheless he devotes fifty pages to a refutation of 
materialism. It is interesting, from the standpoint of the later chap- 
ters, to note that the basis of its rejection, aside from Lotze’s argu- 
ment from the unity of consciousness, is the felt dissimilarity between 
the mental and the physical. At the same time, he hastens to add 
that they are nearly enough alike for interaction between them to be 
possible. 

In the first chapter of the second part, the different forms of paral- 
lelism are discussed, and all are rejected as invalid that are in any way 
provisional or limited. If there is to be any theory of the relation of 
body and mind, it must be complete and universal. The only true 
forms that remain are the three classed as qualitatively distinct, dualism 
and the idealistic and realistic monism. But so far as regards the 
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essence of the problem, these forms are so closely related that they may 
be discussed together. 

The second chapter of this part is devoted to a statement of the 
advantages of parallelism. These may be summed up in the state- 
ment that the theory renders it possible for the results of science to be 
harmonized with an idealistic theory. By its means the scientist can 
continue to hold to his fundamental doctrines without bringing them 
into conflict with the popular ideals and cherished beliefs concerning 
mental processes. ° 

The list of disadvantages in the following chapter is much more 
formidable in its length. As a beginning, the analogies that have 
prevailed in the different forms of monism are all shown to be incon- 
sistent with the facts. They are at best mere pictures not concepts, 
and when examined are found not to make clearer the relation. 

The essential problem of parallelism is discussed under three heads. 
(1) Does the conception of causality harmonize better with interac- 
tion or with parallelism? (2) Are the consequences of parallelism such 
as will permit it to be held? (3) Does the doctrine of conservation 
of energy admit of interaction, or does it dictate parallelism? The 
author’s answer to the first question is that interaction is the simpler and 
more natural explanation ; that it, rather than the other, corresponds to 
the natural belief of the popular mind. Furthermore, causality in itself 
is not bound up with the closed system of natural law, and cannot be 
made to take the form of equivalence of energy between cause and 
effect or to agree with the assumption that every physical effect must 
have a physical cause. There is nothing more inherently improbable 
or more difficult to explain in the action between a mental and a phys- 
ical process than between two physical. 

Busse finds great difficulty, also, with the demand which the paral- 
lelistic theory makes that there shall be two closed series of causes and 
effects. At first sight it seems hard to realize the demand for the 
independent mental series, — to explain a pin-prick in purely mental 
terms, — but this is finally admitted to be conceivable. A _ closed 
physical series, on the contrary, is impossible. There are three conse- 
quences of the resulting automatism that Busse is not willing to accept. 
In the first place, it is not possible to find a parallel for the relating and 
logical processes in the physiological activities. There is no possibility 
of any thing as the parallel of distinct cells, except an atomistic 
mind. ‘The crude associationism of the English school is the only 
possible psychology for a parallelist. This means that the unity of 
consciousness cannot be explained, and, what Busse lays even more 
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stress upon, it robs the logical categories of all effective action. We 
arrive at any conclusion, not through the law of identity or of neces- 
sity or sufficient cause, but because of the frequency of connection of 
the elements that compose the thinking process. Logic has no real 
existence. The second objection is that there is no room, on the 
parallelistic hypothesis, for the vital force of the neo-vitalists, which 
must be a non-physical force acting upon the physical elements. And, 
thirdly, he insists at great length that the physiological processes are 
not sufficiently delicate to account for the results of human action. It 
is inconceivable that you may account for the success of a historical 
character on the ground of the adjustment of neural paths, or that 
you can account for the difference of the effect upon a parent of a 
change in two letters in a telegram by assuming that it is all a ques- 
tion of nervous reaction to stimulation. 

This whole section of the discussion seems to rest upon the assump- 
tion that our present knowledge of cerebral physiology, and partic- 
ularly, the author’s present knowledge of physiology, is final, and 
that there can be no advance in knowledge in that field. The 
author insists that the very most schematic and elementary nervous 
processes alone shall be considered, and, after he has failed to explain, 
or parallel, mental facts with them he exclaims triumphantly that all 
explanation is impossible. 

The great weight which he lays upon neo-vitalism must be amusing 
to the chance biological reader. Certainly that cult has no such gen- 
eral following as the author implies, and, moreover, many neo-vitalists 
are at pains to insist that what distinguishes them from the older vital- 
ists is that they do not believe in a vital principle, but only in a special 
form of action of chemical and physical forces which is peculiar to the 
living organism. They would be content to assume that the law that 
every physical action must have a physical cause held even in the 
biological realm. 

Again, few psychologists would be willing to admit that parallelism 
necessarily implied the acceptance of an associationistic atomism, and 
Busse’s argument for that relation is based upon his ignorance of 
modern physiology. The plea which he raises against the reduction 
of logical processes to associations between ideas would hold against 
any psychological explanation whatsoever. If logic is to lose its in- 
dependence, when it is shown that the processes involved in reasoning 
are in some way capable of description in psychological terms, the 
course of logic is well-nigh run. 

The final objection to parallelism is that the doctrine is incom- 
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patible with the validity of human effort and the immortality of the 
soul. This part of the argument is a sheer ad hominem, for he admits 
at the end of the section that the interaction theory offers just as 
many difficulties to the carrying through of these conceptions. 

Under the advantages of interaction, we are given merely a résumé 
of the disadvantages of parallelism. The disadvantages of the former 
theory are that it cannot be made to harmonize with the scientific 
doctrines of the closed series of physical causes and with the law of 
conservation of energy. The former doctrine is dismissed with the 
statement that it is not an @ friori principle but an empirical law 
which must fall with the discovery of any fact in contradiction to it, 
and that it has not been demonstrated where the parallelist needs it 
most, — in the biological processes. The difficulties with the doctrine 
of the conservation of energy receive more extended treatment. In 
the first place, a distinction is drawn between the doctrine of equiva- 
lence and the doctrine of conservation. The former is said to be com- 
patible with interaction, but all the ingenious attempts to harmonize 
interaction with the doctrine that the total of energy in the physical 
universe is a constant are shown to be inadequate. The various 
theories may be divided into two groups. One assumes that the 
mental processes are merely different forms of energy into which 
physical energy is transformed, but this is practically materialism. 
The second group attempts to find analogies which would indicate 
that it is possible to accomplish results without doing work, but these 
are all shown to overlook certain factors, or to be inadequate. Noth- 
ing remains but to choose between interaction and the physical doc- 
trine. Busse chooses interaction on the assumption that the other is 
but an empirical formula. If there is interaction between body and 
mind, then ¢pso facto the doctrine of conservation falls. To argue for 
parallelism from this doctrine is petitio principit. It is time, more- 
over, that philosophy were dictating laws to science, not blindly ac- 
cepting scientific principles. 

A short conclusion affirms Busse’s faith in a spiritualistic-idealistic 
view of the universe. 

When one attempts to bring together the net result of the argu- 
ments of the book, it seems difficult to see what has been gained in the 
500-page discussion aside from a statement of personal opinion. If 
one is a vitalist, or believes that no further progress in physiology is 
possible, and is willing to accept the author’s statement of the present- 
day position of neurological knowledge; if one has a belief in the 
unity of mind, in the absolute exclusiveness of the old logical laws, 
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and in the necessity of the common-sense theory of the nature and 
supremacy of all things mental, — then one cannot be a parallelist. If, 
on the contrary, one is inclined to accept the scientific interpretation of 
the world and desires an explanation of the facts of mind as well as of 
the physical world, one will see no force in the arguments that Busse ad- 
vances, Evenif one admits the value of the personal opinion, one is 
surprised at the accurate gradations of which this opinion is capable. 
The author’s main contention against materialism is that mind and 
matter are so totally different in kind, but later on he believes that 
they are sufficiently alike to interact. No criterion of similarity or 
difference is given in either case. 

One other flaw seems to permeate his argument in connection with 
conservation of energy. We must admit, I think, both that the doc- 
trine is an empirical formulation, and that the difficulty in picturing 
to ourselves the nature of the causal relation between a mental 
event and a physical event is not appreciably greater than between 
two physical events; but nevertheless it does not seem necessary to 
give up a widely useful scientific hypothesis unless we can find definite 
facts that are in conflict with it. Certainly there is no specific instance 
of interaction that can be traced through accurately in the way that 
many physical events can be. 

Busse, again, I think, does not state accurately the point of view of 
most parallelists, — most psychological parallelists, at least. For 
what the latter are concerned to deny is not that there exists a rela- 
tion between body and mind, but that one can adequately conceive 
that relation under the ordinary forms of causality. Most men would 
be very free to admit that there is some connection between mental 
and physical states, but insist that at the present stage of our knowl- 
edge we can find no analogue for it in any physical relation. Their 
view stands to interaction in very much the same relation as Hume’s 
doctrine of cause to the popular idea of cause. It will only pass 
over into interactionism, if at some future time some law of equivalence 
between mind and body can be empirically established ; and that 
seems to-day a remote contingency. W. B. Pitissury. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


The Psychological Elements of Religious Faith. Lectures by 
CHARLES CARROLL Everett. Edited by Epwarp Hare. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1902. — pp. xiii, 215. 

I remember very distinctly hearing, several years ago, a graduate 
of the Harvard Divinity School express an earnest wish that Dr. Ever- 
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ett might some day publish his lectures on theology. Those who 
moved in the immediate circle of his influence must have heard fre- 
quent expressions of the same desire. It was not, however, destined 
to be fulfilled. Dr. Everett did not publish these lectures during his 
lifetime, nor did he leave any manuscript of them. Indeed, it is 
doubtful, we are told, if he ever wrote them out in full. But a par- 
tial fulfilment of the general desire of Dr. Everett’s students and 
friends was still possible through the use of the lecture-notes taken by 
some of his pupils. The difficulties and limitations incident to such 
an undertaking are obvious to every one who has scanned the note- 
books of his own students, even though the survey may have been 
confined to those of the most intelligent and painstaking. It speaks 
well for the faithfulness and skill of the editor that the result of the 
compilation is a book as coherent and readable as is Zhe Psychological 
Elements of Religious Faith. Naturally there are /acune which affect 
to a certain extent both the style and the thought. The reader is fre- 
quently in the attitude of a questioner asking for a fuller statement of 
some point or conjecturing what position Dr. Everett took on certain 
fundamental problems of philosophy and religion. Happily the 
answer to some of these queries may be found in other publications of 
the author, notably in his Sctence of Thought and in various essays 
and articles. 

The present volume is not a psychological study of religion in the 
sense in which one has learned in recent years to speak of the psy- 
chology of religion. It does not offer any detailed account of the ex- 
periences of religious people or of the laws which govern the develop- 
ment of the religious life from childhood to maturity. It does not, 
therefore, enter the field in which Professors James, Starbuck, Coe, 
and others have made interesting excursions. It is rather a study of 
the concept of religion in its most universal aspects, and has for its 
aim the unfolding of the essential nature of religion and the construc- 
tion of a tenable definition of its form and content. In fact, the defi- 
nition of religion may be said to constitute the guiding thread of the 
entire discussion. Starting with an ‘‘ extensive’’ definition which in- 
cludes all religions, the lowest as well as the highest, our author ad- 
vances step by step toa ‘‘ typical ’’ definition which represents only the 
higher forms, and concludes with a consideration of the content of a 
religion that shall satisfy our highest ideals. Although not in the 
field of empirical psychology, the work is not without an empirical 
element. This appears in the effort, everywhere manifest, to keep to 
the facts of religious experience by reference to the history of religion. 
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Dr. Everett preferred rather to have, in his own words, ‘‘a very im- 
perfect science of religion than a very perfect science of something 
which is not religion.’’ 

The material presented in this work represents essentially a course 
which was introductory to the discussion of the central problems of 
theology. Naturally, therefore, it deals with the question of method 
in theological study. Tothis topic the first chapter is devoted. 
Four different methods of procedure are recognized. They are (1) 
the dogmatic, (2) the critical, (3) the psychological, and (4) the 
speculative. The characteristic feature of the dogmatic method of 
the past has been the ready assumption of facts and the appeal to 
authority, as to the bible or to the church, as the basis of belief. The 
critical method aims to expose the defects and failures of dogmatic 
theology. While doing good service in this field, it tends, when 
carried to an extreme, towards purely negative results. Strauss is 
cited as an example of this tendency. The third method, the psy- 
chological, works from the facts of religious experience to the con- 
ception of God. ‘Thus it inverts the order of the dogmatic method, 
which attempts to determine what religious experience should be from 
its conception of God. The psychological method may be used 
negatively as well as positively. Feuerbach’s procedure was of this 
negative kind, for he reduced religion to its psychological elements, 
displaying their subjective origin and leaving no objective standard. 
The speculative method is represented as occupying a place between 
the dogmatic and the psychological method. It accepts the results 
of the psychological method and then constructs ‘‘ within these results 
a world for itself.’’ ‘* It fills out psychological results into a system. 
Whereas the psychological method is satisfied with the simpler rela- 
tions, the speculative strives to bring out the inner relation of things, 
and aims to show the perfection of the whole’’ (p. 5). The nature 
of the speculative method, in contrast with the dogmatic, is well ex- 
pressed in the following characterization. ‘‘ Here results are reached 
by a process of speculative construction which grows like a plant. 
The plant takes its beginning from a seed, and then, as it grows, 
draws from earth and air and water, translating each into itself and at 
every stage of its growth assimilating new material’’ (p. 6). Dr. 
Everett’s own method may perhaps be fairly described, at least on 
its positive side, as a combination of the psychological and speculative 
methods which he has here discussed. Even in the introductory 
material of the present volume, he constantly tends to pass from psy- 
chological analysis and interpretation to speculative construction. 
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But did he believe that one can erect a perfectly secure structure ? 
Where did he fix the limits of the human reason? Was he a ration- 
alist or a mystic? These are questions to which a general answer 
may be given in conclusion from the results of the discussion. 

What is religion? In what part of man’s nature is its root to be 
sought? Does it belong primarily to intellect, feeling, or will? The 
answer gives the primacy to feeling. As a tentative definition, obvi- 
ously very abstract and imperfect but “‘ inclusive,’’ we may say that 
‘‘ religion is feeling.’’ While it is true that all three elements of 
consciousness are present, feeling is the ‘‘essential’’ element. In 
defending the emphasis thus placed upon feeling, the author considers 
the well-known criticisms which Hegel urged against the primacy of 
feeling. Particularly pertinent is the brief answer to the third count 
in Hegel’s indictment of feeling, to the effect that it is common to 
the brute with man, and therefore belongs to the lower part of man’s 
nature. In opposition to this view, it is said that ‘‘ the brute has the 
beginnings of intellect as really as the beginnings of feeling,’’ and 
that perhaps ‘‘ the brute shares thought with us as fully as feeling.’’ For 
my own part, I believe there is no reason to suppose that the differences 
in feeling between man and the brute are not as great as the differ- 
ences in the thought processes, or that, on the whole, capacity for 
feeling, as regards its range, quality and intensity, does not keep pace 
with the development of the other elements of the mental life. In 
fine, man may be said to share feeling with the brute in precisely the 
same sense in which he may be said to share intellect with him. 

The same primacy which Dr. Everett gave to feeling in religion he 
seems also to have given to it in all other spheres of human life. He 
says: ‘‘It is the more important to recognize the primacy of feeling 
in religion, if only because it has the same primacy in life generally. 
Intellect represents the environment, feeling represents the man. In- 
tellect brings to man his material ; feeling is his response to this ma- 
terial. Intellect is analytic ; feeling recognizes the unity of the ob- 
ject and is constructive. Intellect tries to explain and justify, yet 
never reaches that in which feeling rejoices’’ (p. 20). He is care- 
ful to warn us against confusing this feeling with ‘‘ superficial ’’ feel- 
ing or with ‘‘ transient emotion.’’ It was for him rather a profound 
and permanent attitude of the self, something underlying and inte- 
grating all experience. But one must, I think, question the use of 
the term ‘‘ feeling’’ as here employed for the total reaction of the 
individual in any environment. It seems a popular rather than a 
correct psychological use of the word. It is, of course, true that 
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in many situations and towards many objects, our attitude is not re- 
ducible to clearly defined intellectual judgments. We cannot always 
tell satisfactorily why we love our friend or why a particular work of 
art affects us so powerfully. We ‘‘ feel’’ in both cases more than we 
can adequately express. And yet, psychologically, our mental state 
is not one of pure feeling. Closer analysis reveals its composite char- 
acter. Intellect and will are both playing their parts. It is striking 
evidence of the present lack of agreement in psychological theory 
and terminology that precisely what Dr. Everett and others call ‘‘ feel- 
ing ’’ the voluntarists call ‘‘ will.’’ To the voluntarist, ‘‘ will’’ simi- 
larly ‘‘ represents the man.’’ 

The question of the criterion of value of religious feelings is an im- 
portant problem, and one concerning which the psychology of religion 
has not yet given a univocal or satisfactory answer. No direct meas- 
ure of value, our author holds, can be applied from without. ‘‘ Large- 
ness’’ and ‘‘intensity’’ are the two standards suggested. Largeness 
is used as synonymous with extension. ‘‘ Leaving out the element 
of intensity for the time being, we may say that the feelings which 
refer to the largest portion of the environment are the most worthy’’ 
(p. 31). According to this criterion, the feeling which has ‘‘ the 
larger sweep’’ has the greater value. This criterion is supplemented 
by that of ‘‘intensity’’ or ‘‘depth.’’ He would reject the view that 
the ultimate criterion of feeling is found in action, for he maintains 
that in the last analysis ‘‘ any act has worth according to the feeling 
manifested through it.’’ This is consistent with his rejection of all 
external tests of feeling. He acknowledges that in the rough esti- 
mates of ordinary life we regard the act as ‘‘ the measure of the feel- 
ing.’’ But it is a ‘‘ very imperfect measure.’’ ‘‘ All expressions of 
profound feeling are as rags in comparison with that garment without 
seam, the feeling itself’’ (p. 38). The ethical implications of this 
position are obvious. Utilitarianism in all its forms is inevitably re- 
jected. 

The second step in the definition of religion is presented in the 
statement that religion is ‘‘the feeling toward the supernatural.’’ 
The incompleteness of this second definition is frankly recognized. 
It is still ‘‘inclusive,’’ not ‘‘ typical,’’ and is applied to various forms 
of historical religion to show that it holds good of them all. But 
what is meant by the ‘‘supernatural’’? It can be defined only in re- 
lation to the term ‘‘ natural.’’ ‘‘ What we here mean by nature is a 
composite whole, and the supernatural is that which stands in antith- 
esis to this composite whole’’ (p. 89). ‘‘ But, secondly, the term 
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‘composite whole,’ in which we have unity of combination, may also 
involve a non-composite whole not made up of elements brought to- 
gether ; a whole, that is, forming a unity in and through which all these 
elements of the composite whole have their being, and which mani- 
fests itself through them all. . . . The one perfect illustration is the 
human mind. From one point of view our consciousness would seem 
to be made up of various thoughts and feelings. In another aspect all 
these thoughts and feelings, these various elements of consciousness, 
have no meaning without the unity ofsconsciousness in and through 
which they exist, and which in turn manifests itself through them ”’ 
(p. 90). The distinction is essentially that of Spinoza between 
natura naturata and natura naturans. In itself, however, supernat- 
ural is simply a negative term. It does not involve necessarily ‘‘a 
conception of spiritual beings’’ or ‘‘even superiority.’ Buddhism, 
which is profoundly atheistic, satisfies the definition thus far given. 
It, too, is a ‘‘ feeling toward the supernatural,’’ for there is mani- 
fest in it a constant reference to that which is beyond the natural, the 
earthly life. 

‘* The feeling toward the supernatural ’’ may be regarded as the uni- 
versal ‘‘form’’ of the religious consciousness. ‘The question now arises 
as to its ‘‘content.’’ Is it possible to classify the various thoughts and 
experiences which fill out the religious life? There is a classification 
which comes to us from the past, according to which the content of 
religion is found in the ‘‘ three ideas of the reason, — truth, goodness, 
and beauty.’’ Historically, of course, the religions of the world have 
very imperfectly united these ideas. In certain religions only one has 
been clearly recognized. ‘‘ In the religion of the Upanishads the wor- 
shipper recognizes only the first idea. In the Mazdean religion good- 
ness is recognized, but not unity. The Greek thought emphasizes 
beauty. In each case worship is incomplete’’ (p. 138). The idea of 
truth, it is to be observed, is made synonymous with that of unity. 
For to gain the truth with regard to any object, we bring it into rela- 
tion with other objects. To understand it fully, to know the whole 
truth about it, would be to see it in relation to all things. ‘‘ If we 
knew the absolute truth, we should see the universe as a great organic 
whole, the manifestation of a principle in and through which all things 
exist’’ (p. 151). 

One naturally seeks for a fuller statement of the nature of these 
‘*ideas of the reason.’’ Are they the result of experience, or do they 
‘underlie experience and make it possible’’? ‘The latter view is de- 
fended and they are declared to be ‘‘innate,’’ a priori. Further, they 
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are not three distinct principles, but reduce upon analysis to a single 
principle, that of unity. The idea of unity is ‘‘innate’’ in the sense 
that it is ‘‘ spontaneous’’ and ‘‘instinctive.’’ It appears even in the 
animal organism, which ‘‘ acts as it would if it knew something which 
it does not know.’’ So, too, the savage does not explicitly compre- 
hend this unity, but he assumes it. He seeks ‘‘ to annex one thing 
after another to his intellectual world, and thus begins a progress into 
the infinite.’’ ‘‘ He thinks exactly as he would if he could see all 
and know that there was absolute unity ; he does not know, but he 
acts as though he knew’’ (p. 155). The inductions of science de- 
pend upon ‘‘ an unconscious assumption of that unity.’’ In truth, the 
most unqualified recognition of the unity of the world-order preceded 
the beginnings of science. In the Upanishads the unity is affirmed 
independently of external supports, and the same is true of Eleat- 
icism. It is the glory of science, however, to have brought this 
unity to clear consciousness and to have secured for it general recog- 
nition. Causation is interpreted by the author as ‘‘a form under 
which we recognize the unity of the world.’’ ‘* What we mean by 
causation is that there is some inner relation between what we call 
cause and what we call effect ; that the present is the product of the 
past because of an inner bond; that the world has unity so that 
nothing in it exists by itself and for itself’’ (p. 163). 

The content of the supernatural, which, as we have seen, is the uni- 
versal form of religion, is further expressed and defined by the con- 
cept of moral goodness. For morality represents the supernatural. 
‘*In the same way in which the savage feels that his little life is 
broken up by the power of the supernatural, so the moral law strikes 
into the relations of our life with an interference, which, when really 
felt, admits no compromise’’ (p. 170). Rejecting the various at- 
tempts to find a natural basis for morality, the author rested it upon 
the social relations. But the social order in which individuals are 
bound together by a common moral law, represents one aspect of the 
principle of unity. ‘* The moral law finds its basis in the principle of 
unity. It is thus supernatural because the principle of unity is super- 
natural. It breaks in upon the natural world, the ‘noumenon,’ 
to use Kant’s phrase, ‘ breaking in upon the world of phenomena.’ ’’ 
(p. 187). Morality, however, does not arise historically from 
religion. Its development is largely independent. ‘‘As in the 
human embryo the various growths are from different centers, yet as 
development continues these growths unite, so religion and morality 
appear to have their rise from different centers and to unite only at 
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length in their highest aspect to form one inseparable whole. When 
the God who is the object of worship comes to be known as the Abso- 
lute Goodness, then religion adopts as its own the higher ethics and 
gives it its sanction’’ (p. 188). 

There remains the third idea of the reason, that of beauty. This is 
also supernatural in the sense explained, and as such enters into 
religion. ‘‘ Just as morality is the power of unity binding individual 
souls into a whole in the social order, so beauty is the manifestation 
of the principle by which our lives anti the surrounding world are 
taken up into a common relationship’’ (p. 199). ‘‘ The three ideas 
of the reason are simply different manifestations of one and the same 
principle. The first affirms that which is, the second that which 
ought to be, while in the third we find that which is as it ought to be, 
the fulfilled perfection’’ (p. 200). This is an interesting emphasis 
upon the esthetic principle. Dr. Everett seems to have regarded it 
as the highest expression of the world unity. In beauty we find a joy 
and rest not possible in the search for truth or the struggle for good- 
ness. Here we possess the unity without conflict. 

The final definition reached is as follows: ‘‘ Religion is a feeling 
toward a supernatural presence manifesting itself in truth, goodness, 
and beauty.’’ It is suggested that in a further course of study the 
word ‘‘spiritual’’ may be substituted for ‘‘supernatural.’’ In this 
definition, form and content are united, Historically, they often ap- 
pear separate. Primitive religions possess the form with very little 
content. ‘‘QOn the other hand, we may find devotion to the content 
without recognition of the form. A man may follow the leading of 
truth and goodness and beauty without recognition of the super- 
natural, of God, just as he may recognize God, and give to truth and 
goodness and beauty no recognition’’ (p. 210). The history of re- 
ligion is interpreted as ‘‘ the attempt to fill the form with the content.’’ 

It seems hardly fair to subject a posthumous work, prepared as the 
present volume has been, to precisely the same criticism that under 
other circumstances would have been appropriate. Without further 
critical comment, I will attempt in conclusion a brief answer to the 
questions already raised with regard to the author’s philosophical and 
religious position. 

In the book which we are considering, the ‘‘ ideas of the reason ’’ 
are spoken of as ‘‘innate.’’ The term is doubtless an unfortunate 
one, for it suggests certain historical forms of so-called rationalism 
with which Dr. Everett seems to have had little sympathy. He cer- 
tainly had a far stronger empirical tendency than one associates with 
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a doctrine of ‘‘ innate ideas.’’ It is only when the word is translated 
into terms of spontaneity and instinct that it carries its appropriate 
meaning. Instincts we do have, he held, which are fundamental. 
They are the basis upon which all life rests. Instincts of action are 
the sure guide throughout the teeming world of animal life, of which 
man formsa part. And just as we have instincts of action, so we have 
what he calls ‘‘instincts of belief.’’ These instincts of belief are 
** reasonable,’’ although they are not reasoned, are not the result of 
conscious and articulate logical processes. What he means by them 
is expressed in one place as ‘‘a feeling of good faith in things.’’ 
Such instinctive confidence in the coherency and unity of our world 
cannot be transcended or annulled. Even scepticism is a sturdy 
avowal of it ; for scepticism proceeds upon the assumption that we can 
trust our impulse to know, can take ourselves and the world seriously, 
in good faith. All particular content, however, built upon our in- 
stinctive demand for unity, is won through experience. The reason- 
ing process is required to develop concepts and to purge them pro- 
gressively from error. This negative function of reason in freeing us 
from the illusive and false, he seems to have regarded as important, 
and was willing to let it do its perfect work. But can the reason sat- 
isfactorily complete its structure? In religion, for example, can all 
the facts of nature and of history be interpreted as the expression of 
goodness and beauty? Can evil be reconciled with the harmonious 
content which we demand in our ideal of the supernatural, of God? 
I think his view would frankly admit the impossibility of a thoroughly 
satisfactory solution of the problem, and would affirm that, from the 
contradictions and antinomies in which the reason becomes involved, 
we are thrown back upon the primal instinctive feeling of unity and 
perfection. While he had evidently learned much from Hegel, he did 
not fully share Hegel’s confidence in the power of dialectical criti- 
cism. Philosophical and religious systems are not, then, in the stricter 
sense, matters of knowledge, but of belief. With ‘‘ reasonable’’ 
faith we must be content. It also becomes clear to what extent Dr. 
Everett might justly be termed a mystic. He was a mystic in so far as 
he recognized that the final unity cannot be demonstrated or made 
matter of universal agreement ; in so far, in fine, as he believed that 
there is always more in experience than the intellect can render a clear 
account of. For the mystic is one who rejoices in a sense of that di- 
vine unity which he feels powerless to prove. Dr. Everett’s mysti- 
cism, however, was clearly not of that type which he himself in one 
passage calls ‘‘abnormal.’’ He did not ‘‘ prefer darkness rather than 
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light,’’ nor accept the immediate feeling of the individual as an utter- 
ance of the Absolute Truth. 

I have given to this little book more space than its mere size might 
seem to demand. But I have done so because the book is in a real 
sense representative. For it represents, however imperfectly, the work 
of a teacher who for a generation was a potent influence at our oldest 
American university, and it also represents a movement, a tendency, 
in theological training. Here was carried on an earnest study of re- 
ligion in no cloistered seminary, but in the quickening atmosphere of 
university life and in the most intimate relations with free philosophical 
investigation. It stands fora method and spirit of study which are now 
finding wider recognition, and which are destined, one may believe, 
to work important changes in theological education. 

WALTER GoopNow EVERETT. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


La dialectigque des antinomies kantiennes. J. EVELLIN. Rev. de Mét., 

XI, 4, PP- 455-494. 

In the third and fourth antinomies, Kant admits the possibility of recon. 
ciliation, because reason and morals are in conflict. But it is either impos- 
sible here, or is possible in the case of the other two. The same principle 
rules all the antinomies. The theses all depend on the method of pure 
reason, on the fact that ‘‘ reason cannot without self-contradiction assume 
as complete, a synthesis which it has declared not capable of completion."’ 
The antitheses depend upon the craving to perceptualize the object of 
which we think. All the theses conclude in affirming the finite, while the 
antitheses negate it. There is really but one antinomy, recurring every- 
where because the intellect is both imagination and reason, which may be 
stated thus: ‘‘An unconditioned quantum corresponding to an absolute 
totality is conceivable equally as finite and non-finite,’’ according to our 
point of view. The duality is accidental and there is no real conflict in the 
reason itself. But Kant emphasized the duality of noumenon and phe- 
nomenon in order to save freedom. In choosing this distinction as his 
means, he was correct ; but he did not see that it could save freedom only 
by rehabilitating pure reason, and that the form he gave it was compromis- 
ing to his aim. With the noumenon are associated all the ideas of tele- 
ology and free moral action ; with the phenomenon, all the ideas of order 
on which science is based. If Kant thought that the ideas of an absolute 
beginning and an unconditioned are illusory, then is his affirmation of 
liberty merely a transcendental appearance. But even if we consider his 
proofs for liberty apart from the rest of his doctrine, his distinction of 
noumenon and phenomenon in his own sense will prove an embarrassment. 
Space and time are for Kant essentially subjective ; the real is outside of 
space and time. A great objection to this view is that thought cannot con- 
tain @ priori forms which are the absolute negation of its nature. Mind is 
a rigorous unity ; how can it contain the multiplicity of extent and duration ? 
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More than this, for Kant there is no objective ground in the noumenon for 
time and space. If there were, time and space would necessarily be con- 
cepts known @ fosterior’, derived from some more general form. The 
noumenon is then not of this world, and utterly cut off from the phenom- 
enon. But to solve the problem of liberty, phenomenon and noumenon 
must be distinct enough to give rise to two different points of view, yet 
close enough to be reconciled by the explanation we seek. In a tentative 
outline of such a reconciliation, we might assume that the notions of space 
and time, or, more simply, those of exfent and duration, are analyzable 
into their elements. Duration would then be a composite of change, or 
successive multiplicity, which is objective, and the unity of reason. To 
have duration is to be in contact with mutability without being carried on 
its current ; but this is what the mind does, which is present in entirety to 
each one of its acts and states. If duration be considered on the side of 
change, the noumenon is exterior to it; if on the side of unity, the nou- 
menon is within it as the unchanging element. The identity of conscious- 
ness is a noumenon always wholly present to the events of life, not in 
isolation from phenomena. We make unity and change equally parts of 
duration ; but Kant opposed unity not only to change, but to duration as a 
whole, and was therefore logically forced to make the separation between 
noumenon and phenomenon complete. We have shown the possible 
reconciliation, though it was by recognizing that there is an objective factor, 
change, in duration ; but this is the exact negation of the Transcendental 
Aesthetic, and therefore of the whole Crif#igue. Kant does not reconcile 
his two worlds, he merely places them in juxtaposition; his man is in 
extreme dualism, the empirical man subject to the law of necessity, the 
rational subject to that of reason. Human liberty is with him practically 
synonymous with necessity. The truth is that the phenomenon is not 
merely the negative of the noumenon, it is also its expression. The dis- 
tinction between them should be made rather by subordination than by 
absolute separation. Thus we should gain the right to a simultaneous 
affirmation of the two apparently contradictory notions, at the same time 
showing that always the phenomenal antithesis is explained by the nou- 
menal thesis. The infinite and continuous are in themselves inexplicable ; 
the finite and discontinuous are not only intelligible but also explain their 
opposites, which as negations gain all their determination from them. The 
first are phenomenal, the second real. Like them, liberty is truth, neces- 
sity is appearance, and we may hope to solve the problem stated by follow- 
ing this clue in our succeeding study. EDMUND H, HOLLANDs. 


Folgerungen aus Kants Auffassung der Zeit in der Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft. O. Leo. V. f. w. Ph., XXVII, 2, 189-207. 
We must distinguish in Kant two conceptions of time ; first, the tem- 
poral determination of all possible presentations in consciousness ; and, 
secondly, time as the form of functioning of that activity which brings 
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into being the presentations and so perception itself. It is in the former 
sense that ‘‘time is only the form of the inner sense.’’ But, in the deduc- 
tion of the categories, transcendental imagination itself, though attributed 
to an ego unconditioned by time as the form of inner sense, is yet charac- 
terized as an activity ; so that temporal lapse cannot be excluded from it. 
In the activity of understanding, sense and thinking are not to be sepa- 
rated ; and Kant in the Analytic maintains this separation only for exposi- 
tory reasons. Reason, too, is an activity, in which, indeed, sense does 
not participate, but which is unambiguously characterized as a temporal 
lapse ; so that time is presupposed independently of the inner sense. 
Kant’s statement, that pure reason is not subject to the form of time, is 
reconcilable with the necessity of temporal lapse in the activity of the reason, 
if we understand by the temporal lapse, not time as the form of inner 
sense, not duration and succession, but transcendental time, as, in the trans- 
cendental ego, it lies at the basis of the inner sense as the condition of its 
possibility. The Critigue teaches the empirical reality of time, but denies 
its transcendental reality. But to time as the form of all spontaneous 
activity we cannot deny transcendental reality also. The empirical reality 
of time is possible only on the basis of transcendental time as the condi- 
tion of all reality. Sensibility, understanding, and reason are phenomena, 
to which as the real corresponds the energy of sense-activity and thought. 
Kant calls this the Gemi#t. The transcendental condition of all being and 
activity, free from all temporal determination (duration or succession),— 
energy acting in ceaseless flow without beginning or end, —this, too, in- 
volves time as transcendental reality. Time is thus real not as existing in 
itself, but as that logical determination under which the transcendental 
activity functions in our consciousness. If now the transcendental reality 
of time is not to remain exclusively logical, it must be given in conscious 
being and activity independent of thinking and inner sense ; we must be 
conscious of it as of a continuous ribbon that unites all the items of con- 
scious life. Temporal continuity is given us a frior?, the certainty of flow- 
ing time independent of the particular content of sensation, — time that 
closes all the gaps of conscious being (as the empty time of sleep). Time 
has an independent, homogeneous continuity, not due to inner sense. Our 
thinking infinitely transcends the temporal limits of empirical time. The 
time to which we ascribe transcendental reality is the condition of all per- 


ception, and therefore cannot be given or known through perception. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


The Order of the Hegelian Categories in the Hegelian Argument. M. 

W. CALKINS. Mind, 47, pp. 317-340. 

Hegel's immediate followers regarded the order of the categories as in- 
evitable. Modern commentators usually hold that the order depends 
wholly on extraneous grounds. The truth probably lies between these two 
extremes. Much repetition passes for progress ; and identical categories, 
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under different names, appear not only in close succession but at essen- 
tially different stages of the dialectic. Yet result and method are alike of 
permanent value ; and the essential argument must be retraced by all who 
are to reach the standpoint of Absolute Idealism. This paper proposes a 
rearrangement of the Logic, which shall disentangle the several lines of 
argument. The following outline is offered: Introduction. Metaphysics 
is possible, for Ultimate Reality is neither undetermined (Bk. I, Identity 
and Difference) nor unknowable (Bk. II, Essence, Appearance, etc.). Ulti- 
mate reality is Absolute One, being neither a single reality among others, — 
for such reality is same and other (Bk. I, Determined Being ; Bk. II, Iden- 
tity and Difference), and like and unlike (Bk, II, Likeness and Unlikeness ; 
Bk. III, Notion and Judgment), and dependent on others (Bk. II, Causality), 
— nor a composite of ultimate parts (Bk. I, Finitude, Infinity, and Being- 
for-Self; Bk. II, Action and Reaction; Bk. III, Mechanism). Ultimate 
reality is Absolute Self, and not mere life (Bk. III, Life) or finite con- 
sciousness (Bk. III, Cognition). The introductory argument is directed 
against Eleaticism of all times, on the one hand, and against Kant in par- 
ticular, on the other. The argument for the unity of reality, occupying 
much the greater part of the Logic, has two parts: First, that Ultimate 
Reality is no single isolated reality ; and second, that it is not a sum of iso- 
lated realities. On the first point, the argument from ‘‘sameness’’ or 
‘‘likeness’’ is given far greater prominence than that based on ‘‘inter- 
dependence,’’ doubtless because the latter is due to Kant and was common 
property in Hegel's time. On the second point, Hegel shows that a bare, 
unrelated plurality is impossible; but he never seriously considers the 
theory of the Absolute as a system of related individuals. However, he 
unequivocally rejects it, and the omission can readily be supplied on his 
own principles. The argument that ultimate reality is a self is also not so 
rigorously treated as that it is Absolute One ; this because the general thesis 
of idealism was sufficiently accepted. As to the new ordering of the cate- 
gories, determinate being is the real synthesis of being and naught, not be- 
coming, which is rather a universal category, the common method of dialec- 
tical procedure. The section on quantity is omitted, because the whole of 
it is elsewhere duplicated, and its omission dispenses with the worse than 
useless section on measure. In general, the changes consist merely in the 
juxtaposition of groups of equivalent categories ; and the justification for 
each change can be found in Hegel's own admission. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


Mechanismus und Vitalismus in der modernen Biologie. FE. VON HART- 
MANN. Ar. f. sys. Ph., IX, 2, pp. 139-178; 3, pp. 331-377. 


This article is a critical résumé of the leading mechanistic and vitalistic 
biological views from Miiller onward. The earlier ,vitalists, von Hum- 
boldt, Bichat, and particularly Miiller, hold to a life principle the advocacy 
of which is now impossible, —in M.'s definition ‘‘an unconsciously-working, 
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yet purposive activity "’ of an ‘‘imponderable matter,"’ in its turn appar- 
ently a manifestation of a pantheistic world-soul. The ‘‘imponderable 
matter’’ aside, M. is closely akin to the neo-vitalists. To this life-force 
von Liebig would add the working of natural laws; Du Bois-Reymond, 
on the other hand, finds life's origin so/e/y in such laws. Neither in or- 
ganic nor inorganic nature act forces other than simple attractive and 
repellent ‘central forces’ ; were there a life-principle, at best it could be 
only a complex of mechanical energies. Lotze, though repudiating vital- 
ism, has tendencies thitherward, clearly visible through a supplementation, 
in the case of vital phenomena, to the ‘forces of the first and second 
order,’’ of a divine interference. Fechner, Virchow, and Rindfleisch, 
however, as also Wundt and K. von Baer, are pronounced mechanists. 
For Fechner all physical, chemical, and organic laws, — it is true the latter 
are in essentia discriminated from the former, —are derivations from one 
law, universal and supreme; in so far, then, asa bodily organ, say the 
eye, may be likened to a mechanical contrivance, ¢. g., the camera ob- 
scura, the organ acts mechanically. For Virchow, who, distancing his 
master, seeks the distinguishing feature between organic and inorganic, 
life is traceable to a proper, transferable form of motion possessed by 
atom-combinations of a peculiar structure; while life's appearance is 
vaguely placed in an ‘‘entrance of unusual conditions at a specified time 
in the earth's evolution.’" For Rindfleisch life retreats still farther to an 
unknown principle in intimate union with the protoplasm. The solutions 
of Wundt and von Baer are differently conceived. Life is a ‘* goal- 
striving,’ —in the eyes of W., conscious, but only accidentally through 
over-shooting of its mark successful ; in those of B., unconscious. Such 
standpoints may seem mechanistic. To materialistic scientists, intoxicated 
by Darwinism, they were not sufficiently iconoclastic ; to vitalists they 
were pusillanimously compromising. Bunge and Hamann, on the one side, 
declare that the death-sentence of mechanism has been pronounced ; 
activity is life’s insoluble riddle, and each scientific advance merely 
widens the chasm between quick and dead. Conversely, Kassowitz dis- 
dains such mysteries ; after himself exploding the various warmth-theories, 
Ludwig's osmosis view, the ferment, the electrical, and the equilibrium 
hypotheses, he presents his own explication, life as an alternate down- 
tearing and up-building of protoplasmic cells. Hertwig's position is neu- 
tral. Life is a product of both an incomprehensible vital force, and of the 
interplay of mechanical energies. With Haacke, Weismann, and Biitschli 
occurs a somewhat important innovation. In the last resort, viz., so far 
as a metaphysics goes, the universe is teleological. But so far as the 
organism is concerned, purely mechanical, physical, and chemical laws 
account for it. All three of these men cling, more or less absolutely, to 
natural selection as a final answer of life's enigma; W., perhaps, in his 
‘* hypothesis of a mosaic of predispositions in the plasm’ working selec- 
tively, begs the question. Eimer’s and Ziegler’s objections to vitalism are 
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more characteristic. Things must ‘happen naturally’ (materially) and 
explanations must not be ‘transcendental’ (transphysical). Darwinism, 
nevertheless, receives keen criticism at the hands of Wolff, and particularly 
of Driesch. Mechanical theories can never explain purposive adaptation ; 
although in general the causal, as well as the teleological, reference has 
significance, the latter is dominant. In the organism the vital principle 
uses physico-chemical energies, especially in reproduction and formative- 
ness. A mere machine could never renew itself, nor could it determine 
the specific arrangement of its parts. ° Reinke, however, aims to dispute 
this. The body, a chemical fabric, runs by mechanical contrivances. 
More explicitly, there inhere in it two kinds of forces, energetic and non- 
energetic (but not vitalistic), which in union may be expressed as ‘‘ Ar- 
beitsdominante.’’ At first mere ‘‘ Summdationsphainomene,'’ these appear 
later as immaterial, unconscious, psychic activities, governing not only 
parts of organisms, organisms themselves, and species, but ruling all as a 
semi-mystical ‘‘ Universaldominante,’’ assimilating all the lower ‘‘ Domi- 
nante.’’ ¥F., Reinke, although on somewhat different premises, substan- 
tially agrees with his brother. Reinke thus seems an implicit vitalist ; 
so are von Helmholtz and Hertz. Purpose is so wonderful as to transcend 
the ken of human exposition (yet Helmholtz is a stanch Darwinist) and, even 
though in the organism ‘‘ conservation of energy "’ is valid, its workings 
are inexplicable. But K. Schneider is one of the most recent and ablest, 
though mistaken, leaders of vitalism. Mechanism is an obsolescent error, 
lingering only through mental inertia ; it utterly fails to explain purposive 
adaptation, variations in plants removed to unfriendly climates, etc. On 
the other hand, there is no autonomous vital force, no Reinkean ‘‘ Arv- 
beitsdominante,"’ no distinct life-stuff. The vital principle is a physical 
energy bound to physical atoms and differentiated from other physical 
forces only as these are from each other ; perhaps it is Ostwald's ‘‘ nerve- 
energy.’’ How it arises can be seen, not expounded ; the most to be said 
is that it isa transformation of other energies through the medium of 
molecular rearrangement in the plasm. Beside Schneider, many less- 
known authors, ‘‘children who dare not use right names'’ might be 
cited,—the chief being Albrecht, Preyer, and Jager. All in all, the 
vitalist, though as yet his cause be unproved, may look hopefully forward. 
A. J. TIETJE. 


Brief Critique of ‘ Psychological Parallelism.’ G. T. Lapp. Mind, 47, 

Pp- 374-380. 

The ‘stream of consciousness’ is no mere temporal sequence. Certain 
feelings of activity or passivity are inseparable from every state of con- 
sciousness. To these, chiefly or wholly, is due the appearance —or, as 
the writer believes, experienced fact — of dynamical connection in experi- 
ence. The experienced phenomena suffer a diremption, which is both a 
condition and a product of the growth of the intellect,—the diremption 
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into phenomena assigned to things as their subject and those assigned to 
the self. This distinction is rather confirmed than confused by the fact that 
certain psychoses are for certain purposes assigned to the body, and for 
other purposes assigned to the self. The phenomena of which the ego is 
subject and those of the physical organism are experienced in such tem- 
poral connections and with such coloring from feeling and conation that 
they are inevitably conceived as standing to each other in actual dynam- 
ical relations. The consciousness of man is essentially ‘ontological.’ It 
is reality that he requires as the account of his experience,— two real be- 
ings, his body and his mind, dynamically related in the one experience. 
Thus mind and body exist in actual, reciprocal, causal relations. For it is 
in this connection that the very conception of causality arises. From the 
empirical point of view, the hypothesis of parallelism is either unintelligible, 
inadequate, or false. The ‘parallelism’ is not spatial; nor can it be 
merely temporal. The two ‘parallel’ time-series differ in important ways. 
The life of the mind is anything but a continuous ‘stream’ ; and there are 
essential factors and activities of psychic life and development, in respect 
to which psychic and physical phenomena are decidedly o/ parallel in any 
legitimate sense. When the hypothesis of parallelism becomes metaphys- 
ical, it either distorts or contradicts the proper meaning of the categories 
employed. Psychophysical science, properly understood, does not essen- 
tially alter the popular conceptions of body and mind. What the science 
discovers is not ‘ parallelism,’ but a complex network of relations, The 
problem of the relation of mind and body, like other ultimate scientific 
problems, appeals to philosophy for a tenable solution. Philosophy per- 
ceives with increasing clearness that the bond must be found in the being 


of the cosmos itself. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


La finalité en biologie. E. GoBtot. Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 10, pp. 366-381. 


The term finality, which is essential in biology, is not even legitimate 
elsewhere. The postulate of a final goal in cosmic evolution, — especially 
if this evolution be conceived of in anthropomorphic and anthropocentric 
terms,— is untenable. According to Renan’s teleology, the first cause of the 
universe is divine consciousness, striving, through innumerable failures, to 
realize itself materially. Human consciousness, the cosmic end, is a good in 
itself, for whose production the infinite resources of the universe are drawn 
upon as means. But such a teleology is utterly foreign to science. Science 
demands determinism, rejecting alike occasionalism and preéstabiished 
harmony, unless by the creator involved in the latter be meant a mere 
mathematical or logical abstraction; such a conception, though extra- 
scientific, is not anti-scientific. Finality and freedom, which are really in- 
compatible, Sully-Prudhomme makes inseparable, Finality and necessity 
he regards as alternatives, and so eliminates the former from the positive 
sciences, maintaining that it is impossible both in mechanical and in psy- 
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chological determinism. But instead of being thus banished from nature, 
finality is really conditioned by the very necessity of natural laws. A 
final cause, even that which explains the operations of intelligence, is it- 
self blind. Its essence, as Darwin has shown, is the causality of the good, 
not that of idea or intention. The theory of natural selection has intro- 
duced into science, the field of determinism, a positive and intelligible 
teleology, having its own method and logic. A theological or metaphys- 
ical finality becomes a superfluity when’ it is seen that the struggle for 
existence produces as excellent results as could the most beneficent Provi- 
dence. Richet affirms that, in the microcosmic world of biology, finality 
is placed beyond a doubt by the continual progress, not only towards life 


but towards the best possible life. 
ANNIE D. MONTGOMERY, 


Religion as an Idea. W.R. BeNeEDicT. Int. J. E., XIV, 1, pp. 66-80. 

The exact connotation of the word ‘Religion’ is desired. Definitions 
emphasizing its sociological and biological, as well as its expansive and 
dynamogenetic, functions are quoted. These fail to discriminate between 
what religion is, (1) as existing, and (2) as representing the highest human 
mental conception. They also reject the idea of a personal God, probably 
as a reaction against the gross popular anthropomorphism and because of 
a conviction that enlightened reason cannot accept it. A concrete definition 
is submitted : ‘‘ Religion is the binding of a human personality to a su- 
preme personality,’’"— meaning by ‘ personality ' self-conscious intelligence. 
Is the human mind capable of a higher idea? Spencer's positing of God 
as the Unknowable is unsatisfactory, while to say that the finite cannot 
conceive the infinite because the latter is beyond it, is false. The finite is 
but a means of knowing the infinite. Since individual self-conscious in- 
telligence is an experienced fact, is not unlimited self-consciousness also 
possible? Neither experience nor logical necessity denies the possibility. 
A supreme self-conscious intelligence is our highest concept of God, a 
power of supreme worth which knows that it makes for righteousness. 
Spinoza’s idea of God fits exactly. Scientific evolution also emphasizes 
self-consciousness as a reality exhibited by the universe. As regards 
religion, two facts are important: (1) Feeling is individual and fun- 
damental for character ; (2) feeling should be trained. Since fact is the 
basis of feeling, religion, to meet emotional needs, must have intellectual 
content. James's opposing view is unsound. Religious belief must be 
rationally grounded in experience and the universe interpreted in the light 
of such facts as consciousness, conscience, reverence, etc., which alone 
explain it. Man's truest feelings spring from his loftiest religious concep- 
tions, and since reverence, which is the highest of these, can be felt only for 
a person, it follows that a personal God is necessary to give them meaning. 


FRANK P. BUSSELL. 
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The Present Attitude of Reflective Thought Towards Religion, 11. HENRY 

Jones. The Hibbert Journal, II, 1, pp. 20-43. 

The contradiction between practical faith in morality and religion and 
distrust of their theoretic bases, shown in a previous article to be character- 
istic of our times, demands a new method of defense. It has often been 
held that religious and moral phenomena belong to a separate province of 
experience over which reason has no control. Rational necessity is said to 
be merely subjective, and to hold for objects only as thought, and not for 
their other possible modes of existence in experience. In place of this 
method of mutual exclusion, that of mutual inclusion is proposed. The 
intellectual and the moral life alike consist in the realization of ideals. 
The process of knowing is not the organization of the wholly unorganized, 
but is a progress from incomplete toward complete organization. Its pos- 
sibility rests on the assumption of a complete unity in its object, as well as 
the objective validity of its data. The conceptions of the infinite and the 
absolute, like that of unity, cannot be merely regulative criteria, but are 
implicit in actual experience, since a conception cannot suggest what it 
does not contain. Knowledge and religion are thus based on the same 
presuppositions and must share the same destiny. This method of defense 
prevents the easy attacks of scepticism, but involves the difficulty of ex- 
plaining the relation between philosophy and religion. This relation must 
be conceived as organic, 7. ¢., as that of mutual inclusion. Every object 
of experience is to be regarded as belonging to both realms. The human 
Spirit is not ‘will’ at one time and ‘ pure reason’ at another, but the one 
includes the other. A further consequence of this view is that each act of 
the soul is in relation to the whole of reality. The particular end sought is 
a partial expression of the universal ideal. Each practical or theoretic 
judgment is supported by the whole of experience and can be judged false 
only with reference to an absolute experience. The truth of this hypothesis 
of an absolute is implied in every act of experience, and thus becomes an 
absolute postulate. Hence, if reason and religion rest upon the same pre- 
supposition, whose validity is continuously demonstrated in experience, the 
fundamental truth of religion cannot be denied without stultifying the in- 
telligence, and so cannot be denied at all. GRACE MEAD ANDRUS, 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
Psychologie dun écrivain sur fart. VERNON LEE. Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 

Q, Pd. 225-254. 

This article represents an attempt on the part of the author to throw some 
light upon zsthetic phenomena in general by a psychological analysis 
of his own temperament. A brief sketch of his early artistic and emotional 
life, — his tastes, ambitions, and pleasures, — is followed by a thoroughgoing 


account of his mature likes and dislikes in painting, music, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and literature, with whose ancient and modern masterpieces his 
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profession of art critic has made him familiar. The réle played by the 
psychological ‘type’ in one’s esthetic life is suggestively outlined. For 
M. Lee, who is decidedly ‘ motor,’ music and natural scenery are preferred 
above all other beautiful things. The symphony or stream moves, de- 
velops, gives rise to sensations of tension, resistance, etc., whereas the 
greatest visual beauty cannot, by itself, arouse keen enjoyment until trans- 
lated into terms of action. Preferences based upon type remain throughout 
life. Following Nietzsche's classification of 4ll men as admirers either of 
Apollo or Dionysus, L. refers himself to the first group: his tastes are 
classical, not romantic or dramatic. Sensuous art he finds enervating ; that 
which appeals most strongly impresses one with a sense of power, an 
intensity of organization. Some beauty, though recognized, displeases 
because it moves the spirit chaotically ; beauty which pleases need not be 
greater, but its effect must be upon the spirit asa whole. Ugliness and 
beauty are permanent terms in the esthetic life, not momentary sources 
of pleasure and pain, but the enduring conditions of satisfaction and dis- 
content. To enjoy works of art only subjectively, by reading oneself into 
them, is a sign of immaturity ; maturity regards them objectively, as 
things speaking for themselves. Attraction and repulsion in art are based 
almost entirely upon pleasant and unpleasant associations of ideas. This 
accounts for the fact that technically perfect works of art may seem trivial 
or disagreeable, while far less perfect productions are capable of causing 
intense emotion. In a word, the criterion of art is a practical one ; beauty 
is not a thing in itself, but depends upon the peculiar interests and innate 


tendencies, the personal equation, of the individual impressed. 
ANNIE D. MONTGOMERY. 


Verstehen und Begreifen, 1. Eine psychologische Untersuchung. UHER- 

MANN SwosoDa. V. f. w. Ph., XXVilI, 2, pp. 131-188. 

Everyone has made observations such as gave rise to this discussion. 
Some things are ‘ understood,’ others are not. Some books, paintings, 
etc., appeal to us; others leave us cold. One piece of music wafts us 
away, the other does not find its way into our hearts. It is the purpose 
of S. to investigate the relation of spirit to spirit ; to indicate the conditions 
and the means of communication between mind and mind; in short, to 
define more nearly than is popularly done the meaning of the terms used 
in the title, believing that a more thorough appreciation of the difficult 
conditions for complete understanding will make uncharitable imputations 
of bad motives less frequent. What are the objects of expression? What 
are the means by which expression is secured? In what relation does 
another individual stand to expression? How does expression become im- 
pression? These are some of the questions which S. proposes to answer. 
But before discussing the objects and means of expression, there should be 
mentioned a general condition which must be fulfilled, if two minds are to 
understand each other ; there must be in both the same ‘ psychical situ- 
ation,’ z. ¢., all the elements which gave rise to an expression must exist 
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already in the mind of the person who is to understand the expression. 
That only can be understood adequately by an individual for the expres- 
sion of which conditions are ripe in his own mind ; which he might have ex- 
pressed himself. It is evident from this that the objective is more easily 
understood than the subjective, which presupposes a certain Stimmung 
not always secured in another at will. ‘‘ Wer den Dichter will verstehen, 
muss in Dichters Lande gehen.'’ Goethe relates that he never understood the 
Odyssey until he read it walking on the seashore. And itis easily seen why 
there is more agreement on questions of natural science than on other ques- 
tions. The erroneous is readily eliminated or corrected by reference to the 
stability and uniformity which exists among natural phenomena. It is ex- 
tremely difficult, on the other hand, to secure unanimity of opinion as to the 
meaning of terms and the significance of phenomena in literature, history, 
and philosophy, where so much depends upon the ‘ point of view ' of the per- 
son interpreting. From this general condition of understanding, the author 
passes to two particular conditions, designation and expression, the signifi- 
cance and limitations of which as means of communication must be ex- 
plained. The former communicates mostly ideas, the latter feelings. 
There is, however, a large part of the content of consciousness which is 
non-communicable either by speech designation or by motor and art 
expression. In the realm of ideas only such designations have been 
formed as stood for commonly received notions, the individual, the infre- 
quent, remaining nameless. <A mufuus consensus is necessary in order to 
attach a designation to an idea. To communicate such an infrequent idea 
the person must have recourse to description. Nor can all feelings be ex- 
pressed. The more violent find utterance in motor expression, but the 
finer feelings do not find such a ready outlet. Description, wordy circum- 
locution, will not do. We demand direct expression. An important dif- 
ference between designation and expression must here be mentioned. Ex- 
pression has primarily a significance for ourselves ; designation is prima- 
rily a means of communication. It is only secondarily that designation 
satisfies an individual need and that expression has social significance or 
market value. 5S. passes next to describe more nearly the main objects of 
designation, thoughts. Thinking means envisaging. True thinking is 
thinking in images ; and abstract thinking, thinking in concepts, is only 
true thinking in so far as it stands for, abbreviates, symbolizes images. 
Our thought moves constantly between the two extremes of pure sight and 
pure speech ; it is sometimes more of the one, sometimes more of the 
other. A word may designate things, qualities, events, and relations ; it 
may have a complete, particularized, detailed reaction, like the words 
tree, chest, etc., or a summary, representative one, like the words ‘ insur- 
ance company,’ ‘transcendental philosophy,’ etc. Obscure thought can be 
expressed only by obscure designations. Ordinary language is too clear, 
too definite. Original thought is always ‘intuitive’ ; just as, in the case of 


new words, images are always called into the field of vision. 
Emit C, WILM. 
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The Psychic Life of Fishes. E.C. SANForp. The International Quar- 
terly, VII, 2, pp. 316-333. 


Fishes possess most of the senses which belong to the human mind. 
The visual and olfactory senses are well developed, being the chief factors 
in the detection of prey. The tactile senses are exceptionally acute, as is 
proved by the ease with which fishes detect disturbances in the water. 
This acuteness probably accounts for most cases of supposed audition. 
The extent to which fishes are able to sense temperature, pain, and muscu- 
lar changes is as yet doubtful, and it has been supposed that they have 
certain senses which men do not possess. It has been conclusively shown 
that fishes have some capability foreducation. The apparently intelligent 
instincts of fishes, ¢. g., the spawning habits of the salmon, are to be ex- 
plained as very simple reactions to immediate external conditions, and do 
not presuppose any high degree of mental development. It may be con- 
jectured that the fish mind possesses a very simple form of perception, that 
it associates these percepts according to recency, frequency, and vividness, 
that it has the power of involuntary memory, and perhaps even some glim- 


merings of consciousness. 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 


The Distribution of Attention. J. P. HyLan. Psych. Rev., X, 4, pp. 

373-403; 5, Pp. 498-533. 

These articles describe an experimental investigation of the possibility 
of the distribution of attention. Previous experiments to determine this 
point are criticised as inconclusive in that their conditions did not really 
make distribution necessary. It was found that, in counting simultaneous 
series of sensations, the rate of counting decreased as the number of series 
increased. This decrease was much greater when the sensations to be 
counted were from disparate senses. These results, together with the in- 
trospection of the subjects, were interpreted as pointing to the conclusion 
that the attention was not really distributed, but fluctuated rapidly from one 
stimulus toanother. In order to test this conclusion, an experiment was 
devised by which two series, differing only in the concentration and at- 
tempted distribution of attention, could be compared. Again the attempted 
distribution caused an increase in the reaction time, a result to be inter- 
preted in favor of fluctuation rather than distribution. These results led to 
an investigation of Wundt's tachistoscopic experiments, which constitute 
the strongest evidence for distribution. The question is: Was the atten- 
tion really divided in Wundt’s experiments? Elaborate tachistoscopic ex- 
periments showed that conscious perception did not take place during the 
application of the stimulus, but came to consciousness in the form of a men- 
tal after-image. It was found that the reaction time again increased in 
proportion to the number of objects counted. This indicated that the per- 
ception was characterized rather by separate acts of attention than by its 
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distribution. It was further discovered that the number of objects per- 
ceived in one exposure depended upon the duration of the mental after- 
image, which, in turn, depended upon the distinctness and duration of the 
visual impression. In other words, the number of objects perceived de- 
pended rather on physiological conditions than upon a specialized form of 
mental activity. Practice tended to unite in close perceptive unity impres- 
sions which at first could only be united with difficulty. Hence we may 
conclude that things which we perceive as single objects are composed psy- 
chologically of a group of elements which were primarily separate objects 
of attention. Elements habitually found together become so closely asso- 
ciated that we are not conscious of the steps which bring them together. 
Distribution of attention, therefore, takes place only when the elements are 
so closely united that the succession has disappeared. But when this 
occurs, the object is no longer perceived as a plurality ; it has become a 
conscious unity. Simultaneous distribution is, therefore, a psychological 
impossibility. The phenomena usually ascribed to distribution are explic- 


able by the duration of the mental after-image. 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 


ETHICS AND A:STHETICS. 


Les élements et [ evolution de la moralite. M. Mavuxton. Rev. Ph., 

XXVIII, 7, pp. 1-29; 8, pp. 150-180. 

(1) The fundamental problem of ethics is to determine the origin and 
genesis of the fact of morality. It is necessary carefully to distinguish 
morality from its concomitant facts, particularly from the social organiza- 
tion. To determine the direction of moral progress, recourse must be had 
to all available material in the shape of narratives of explorers and the 
history and literature of different peoples. The speculative demand for 
unity has led many thinkers to consider the good as exclusively the beauti- 
ful, the true, individual or social interest, or solidarity. In reality, the 
moral ideal is extremely complex, and on analysis breaks up into three dis- 
tinct elements, an esthetic, a logical or rational, and a sympathetic or 
altruistic. These three elements of the moral ideal are closely united and 
capable of acting upon each other. Each may predominate to the exclu- 
sion of the others, according to races or individuals. In Buddhist India, 
in Greece, and in Rome, there is a predominance of the altruistic, esthetic, 
and rational elements respectively. (II) The two linesalong which moral 
progress has proceeded, those of intellect and sense, did not advance in a 
rigorously uniform and parallel way, and consequently the evolution of 
morality has been marked by arrests, regressions, and deviations, deter- 
mined by the predominance of one or the other of the two lines of improve- 
ment. These irregularities are especially noticeable in the evolution of the 
zsthetic element. For psychological reasons, largeness appears earlier 
than order and proportion as an esthetic factor. Savages and children 
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are attracted by intensive colors and sounds and by manifestations of 
physical force. As early as the Homeric period, the zsthetic and moral 
ideal of beauty as identical with greatness of stature is modified by the 
added requirement of harmony and proportion. The ideal continued to 
grow by the incorporation of psychological elements,— courage, prudence, 
cunning, strength of mind, patience, and moderation. The external ele- 
ments retained their value, and therefore great importance still attached to 
another element of the external order, namely, power, which originates 
from a union of strength, courage, and prudence. The apotheosis of power 
in the caste system was in some respects favorable to the development of 
morality, for, through the sacerdotal caste, the zsthetico-moral ideal was 
gradually stripped of its external attributes, and there arose the new virtues 
of self-denial, humility, continence, and knowledge. This was in one re- 
spect a real advance ; in another respect it was a deviation, accentuating 
by glorification the purely contemplative life, and by practice the most 
rigorous and excessive asceticism. The apotheosis of power did not appear 
among the Greeks because of their emphasis on measure and proportion, 
which ended in the conception of moral beauty as harmony. But from 
Socrates and Plato on, the moral ideal became more internal ; there was a 
deviation towards the contemplative life which ended in the ecstasy of the 
Alexandrian School. Religion, the influence of which on morality has 
been greatly exaggerated, is the expression of the moral state of a people 
at a given time. In virtue of their traditional character, religions often 
are an obstacle to moral progress, and, on the other hand, are often a 
useful barrier against rash innovations. Through the teachings of the 
church there arose a glorification of the good will, a deviation from the 
zsthetico-moral ideal more or less dangerous than aceticism or mysticism. 
(III) Like the evolution of the esthetic element, to which it is subordinated, 
the evolution of the rational element was a gradual and extremely slow 
process. The idea of justice grew out of the admiration accorded to an in- 
dividual in proportion to his prowess, Once established in its rudimentary 
form, it would be first applied in expeditions against dangerous animals or 
tribal enemies to govern the distribution of booty, each person receiving in 
proportion to his strength and courage. Thus the idea of justice from the 
first implies proportionality, and this proportionality was controlled by the 
zsthetic elements already noticed, each new element as it appeared being 
taken account of in the division of spoil. With the growing realization of 
the equality of persons, the principle of proportionality was transformed into 
one of equality of rights. (IV) Unlike the rational element, the evolution 
of which has followed step by step that of the esthetic element, the altru- 
istic element has had its own development, not, however, without in- 
fluencing and being influenced by the zsthetico-moral ideal. The most 
common and important cause of altruism is the attachment of men and 
animals to familiar objects and places, and to the beings among whom they 
are accustomed to live. The banding together of primitive men would 
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give rise to certain bonds of reciprocal attachment. An increasing solidar- 
ity would appear when the tribes ceased to be nomadic, showing itself in 
a strong attachment to companions in arms, to familiar objects, and to the 
natal soil. And with the origin of the family would begin the growth of 
the altruistic sentiments and their corresponding virtues. 

M. S. MACDONALD. 


La véracité. G. Bevor. Rev. de Mét., XI, 4, pp. 430-454. 


Ethical theorists define their object as the search for the true good or the 
true law. But a good or a law are things determining volition and action ; 
a truth is simply a matter of intellectual affirmation. How can a good be 
true? This paradox at the basis of ethics is emphasized by the conclusion 
of modern psychology that the dynamic functions of mental life cannot be 
reduced to judgments. Abstractly and historically, we have a solution in 
the identification of morality and truth. But this definition is arbitrary and 
does not correspond with morality as an empirically given fact in human 
life. Morality should be defined, by universal experience, as an affective 
and social, not an intellectual function. It may be asked: How are the 
ideals of such a morality sanctioned for the will of the individual? Here 
we consider only one side of this problem, viz.: What gives its value to 
veracity? This virtue seems to lie midway between our two opposing con- 
ceptions of morality; it is, on the one side, intellectual ; on the other and 
external side, social. There are two forms of veracity as a social virtue, 
one entirely practical, regarding actions rather than thoughts ; and another 
social in its nature, but intellectual in its matter, —the scruple to make 
ourselves instruments of error. We believe that this intellectual form of 
veracity is latest to appear in conscience, and that this late appearance 
shows that morality is not an extension of veracity, as intellectualism holds, 
but veracity a prolongation in the intellect of a morality having its founda- 
tion elsewhere. In a complete study of veracity, we would begin with the 
primitive forms of active deception in animals and men, often automatic, 
due to vanity or the instinct of self-preservation, etc.; then would follow 
the ‘conventional lies’ of social life. Obviously the immorality here, if 
any, is slight ; the origin of deceit is necessary and natural, and its develop- 
ment step by step with the other relations of life makes sincerity difficult. 
Only with the cessation of the struggle for life is sincerity perfectly possible. 
Beyond these primitive forms of deceit, we have ‘contractual’ veracity — 
to ‘keep one’s word,’ ‘be what one seems to be’; this is the central form 
under which veracity is recognized as a virtue, and it is obviously a form 
of active probity rather than of intellectual truthfulness. How then does 
intellectual veracity develop and acquire a moral value? It is relatively 
late, for early intellectual activity is relatively restricted and individual, and 
such veracity is more than a simple prolongation of reason and knowledge. 
It implies a conception of truth and knowledge as social goods to whic 
have a claim, and that this appears late is shown by the distinction of cor- 
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rect reasoning and the social duty of veracity for the rationalists of the 
seventeenth century, by the late development of the historic conscience, 
and by the purely social end of intolerance in its first manifestations. 
Three principal causes brought about the appearance of intellectual veracity 
as a virtue : (a) the increasing importance of science in the amelioration of 
human life ; (4) the diffusion of instruction ; (c) the division of scientific 
labor, which for a long time was both an individual task and purely specu- 
lative. Technical knowledge, when it finally appears, is a social interest 
of the first rank. It required division of labor, and thus the veracity of the 
collaborators became essential. With it comes the recognized need of uni- 
versal instruction, as the value of a man to society depends on his intel- 
lectual ability. The idea of the duty of all to extend truth appears side by 
side with that of the right of all men to enjoy truth. Truth thus becomes 
a social good, and in consequence its requisite, intellectual veracity, be- 
comes a virtue. The question whether veracity is nothing more than a 
virtue is of course absurd, if one defines morality @ Jrior7 as an absolute, 
and therefore refuses to recognize a principle as moral unless it is at the 
same time a limit. But this is arbitrary, and it is not absurd to say that 
there is, in a certain sense, something superior to morality, and to ask how 
morality is related to this superior principle. This principle, which makes 
us averse to deception even when salutary or ethically justified, is the 
search for ‘harmony with one’s self,’ for affirmation instead of negation. 
But by its generality this principle is logical and rational, not moral ; its 
obligation is formal, while that of morality is real. Yet in veracity we have 
a special case in which the real matter of obligation and its abstract form 
almost coincide. Logically and psychologically, then, veracity is a priv- 
ileged duty. Its reasons extend beyond morality, and are both more 
general and more special than those of other duties. Ideally imposed by 
metaphysical necessity, it is like the other real virtues empirically founded 
on the data of human society. The mistake of the intellectualist theory is 
that it does not see the specific character of morality, and arbitrarily makes 
it absolute, thus losing all its real content. EpMUND H. HOLLANDS. 


The Right of Free Thought in Matters of Religion. FRANK GRANGER. 
Int. J. E., XIV, 1, pp. 16-26. 


The world of practice should share in those benefits which philosophic 
thought may furnish. Social institutions exist that they may minister to 
human needs, but in their effort to meet man’s practical wants they may 
overlook his higher interests. The highest of these is the free movement 
of thought in religion and the question is: How far is conformity to be 
exacted in matters of religion? In particular, what attitude ought to be 
taken toward the imposition of religious tests upon teachers in Englafd 
and elsewhere? The objection to such tests arises from the fact that the 
results of the scientific method which are authoritative in secular investiga- 
tions conflict with traditional Biblical interpretation. If religion is to be 
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kept in the schools and hypocrisy avoided by teachers, it must make 
terms with the scientific method. The legitimate claims of each must be 
recognized. Science must free men from fears of their own creation. 
What cannot be rationally explained in the Old or New Testaments should 
not betaught. Science is the only consistent revelation. All accounts of 
miracles and even the resurrection of the Christ are of psychological interest, 
but for the uses of faith, mere rubbish. The spiritual originality of Jesus 
and the influence of his life and teaching are all that can be accepted as 
valid. As regards the teacher's relation to the various religious bodies, 
that is part of the wider question as to whether one who holds to none of the 
creeds should be allowed to teach. Since the leaders in scientific thought 
are not orthodox, it is reasonable that atheists should be admitted to the 
rank and file of the teaching profession. Since the majority of English- 
men are not adherents of any religious sect, and since it appears impossible 
to frame a belief satisfactory to all, and, further, since the enforcement of 
religious tests is repugnant to the commonly accepted principles of toler- 
ance, all such tests should be abolished and all the penalties attending the 
expression of free thought removed. FRANK P. BUSSELL. 


Art and Morality. James LainG. Int. J. E., XIV, 1, pp. 55-66. 


The art impulse, when it has issued in creation, is an exponent of the 
moral movement of its time. Primitive forms of spiritual expression lack 
definiteness. The Egyptians, Babylonians, and other ancient peoples tried 
to give sensuous form to their ethical and religious ideas, and the remains 
of their work testify to their striving and failure. Undeveloped moral in- 
stincts and contradictory moral practices are concomitants of purposeless 
art. The Egyptian sphinx alone shows artistic and ethical possibilities, 
for it expresses, as no other ancient art work, the eternal dualism of matter 
and spirit. Yet even here, barbarian art could not adequately express the 
conflict ; its medium was imperfect. The Greek art impulse found its me- 
dium of expression in the human form. Unconscious of limitation, thought 
clothes itself in matter which becomes responsive to its highest possibility. 
The ethical ideals, freedom, harmony, beauty, corresponded for once to 
the artistic ; and so long as art strove to interpret moral truth, it flourished. 
the decline of Greek art dates from its abandonment of this purpose 
and the substitution of ‘art for art’s sake." Henceforward it lacked 
moral significance and degenerated into mere zstheticism. There was a 
parallel tendency in the state, and it too disintegrated. Not only this ; 
the highest Greek art was selective. Sensuous beauty appealed to it. 
The form of the courtesan might be ideal; but the immorality for which 
she stood, when translated into a goddess by the hand of Praxitiles, was 
destructive to manhood and civic welfare. Mere zsthetic faith killed Greek 
art. The Stoic ideal spoke last in ancient art. It felt life’s pathos, but 
its pessimism was fatal. Then Christianity came. Its universal moral 
ideal and pure enthusiasm for beauty flamed out in form and color. Be- 
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yond expression even in painting, it yet glorified, exalted, and transfigured 
its art. The Madonna, which represents the divinity of motherhood, is 
the grandest ethical conception of the Middle Ages. In its representation 
of Jesus, it recognizes the supreme worth of man and idealizes service 
through sorrow. Yet it too perished as soon as it ceased to portray moral, 
which is to say religious, truth. Its life went out with its ideal. Within the 
past century, Goethe and Wordsworth are the creative artists most ade- 
quately representing moral progress. Their work transcends the sensuous- 
ness of the Greek and the mysticism of the Middle Ages, and, with perfect 
unity of spirit, grasps and realizes the deeper conception of the eternal 
and essential unity of the human and the divine. FRANK P. BUSSELL. 


Emerson and German Personality. KUNO FRANCKE, The International 
Quarterly, VIII, 1, pp. 93-107. 


Essentially American as he was, Emerson had little appreciation of 
German life and manners, yet in spirit he was in close sympathy with 
German thought and feeling. The German, restricted in his external 
life by intense supervision, is perhaps for this very reason forced into a 
greater individuality of intellectual and moral life than is the American 
or Englishman. This German characteristic is preéminently Emerson's. 
In him as in the German, this spiritual individuality expresses itself in 
a contempt for appearances and a deep seriousness of purpose. From 
the same root springs also their common delight in small things, which 
made Emerson love to ‘‘sit at the feet of the familiar, the low,’’ and 
gave him the German conviction of the dignity of scholastic seclusion and 
simplicity. The natural counterpart of this is a strongly developed sense 
of the unity of all things, and a consciousness of the infinite spiritual 
whole of which they are parts. This, too, is characteristic alike of 
Emerson and the idealistic German poets and thinkers. The last and 
most important evidence of temperamental affinity, also springing from the 
same source, is courage of personal conviction and disdain of intellectual 
compromise. A more immediate connection lies in Emerson's relation to 
the great German idealists. From them he drew his inspiration, but in 
applying their thought to the needs of a young and growing nation instead 
of the disorganized society to which they spoke, he gave it a new vitality. 
The condition of the German state caused a certain over-refinement and 
aristocratic spirit, whereas the American Emerson was intensely democratic. 
While Fichte preached the entire self-surrender of the individual, Emerson, 
in a more wholesome atmosphere, taught the saner doctrine that the indi- 
vidual’s highest service lies in his own complete development. Germany 
to-day demands the payment of Emerson's debt to her. The great indus- 
trial development of the nineteenth century has stunted her spiritual 
growth, and its scientific specialization has dwarfed her scholarly life. As 
a reaction against all this, a new spiritual life is stirring, which, in its 
demands for the ideals of Emerson, will establish a new intellectual bond 
between Germany and America. GRACE MEAD ANDRUS, 
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Friedrich Nietzsche, sein Leben und sein Werk. Von Raovut RICHTER. 
Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1903. — pp. vi, 288. 

Friedrich Nietzsche und das Erkenntnisproblem: Ein monographischer 
Versuch. Von FRIEDRICH RITTELMEYER. Leipzig, Verlag von Wil- 
helm Engelmann, 1903. — pp. iv, 109. 

Frédéric Nietzsche: Contribution a [ histoire des idées philosophiques et 
sociales a la fin du XIX®* siecle. Par EuGENE DE RoBeERtTy. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1903. — pp. 212. 

Nietzsche et Ll’ immoralisme. Par ALFRED FouILLée. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1902. — pp. xi, 294. 

While Nietzsche was still alive and even before he became insensible to 
the fate of his doctrines, a course of lectures was given upon them by 
Professor Georg Brandes at Copenhagen. Since that time similar courses 
have been given at other universities, and it is the lectures delivered at 
Leipzig that form the contents of Dr. Richter’s book. Naturally its ar- 
rangement is largely determined by the original lecture form, and the 
latter is doubtless responsible also for the amount and kind of knowledge 
presupposed in the reader, So far as I am acquainted with the other 
books which are devoted to Nietzsche's philosophy strictly speaking, they 
are all technical in language and treatment. Dr. Richter’s lectures, on 
the contrary, presuppose a general knowledge of philosophical thinking 
sufficient to enable the reader to follow a philosophical argument, but no 
acquaintance with special doctrines, even those of Kant and Schopenhauer. 
For this reason his book is perhaps the best that has appeared for the gen- 
eral reader interested in Nietzsche who wishes a critical account and not 
condemnations nor panegyrics. Moreover, Dr. Richter is fortunate enough 
to have not only an interesting subject, but an interesting manner of pre- 
senting it. 

The first division of the lectures deals with Nietzsche's life and person- 
ality, the second with his philosophy. The changes that took place in the 
latter are regarded as due to the gradual recognition on Nietzsche's part of 
the absurd consequences of his earlier opinions, if pushed to their logical 
extremes. Just as Kant ultimately reached his critical theory of knowledge 
by being first led to positivism through the absurd consequences of the 
Leibniz-Wolffian metaphysics in the field of the theory of knowledge ; so 
Nietzsche was forced by the absurd consequen¢es of the Wagner-Schopen- 
hauerian metaphysics, when applied to the problem of value, to adopt, after 
a similar positivist phase, his final and critical theory of value. The im- 
portant position given by Dr. Richter to the problem of value during the 
whole of Nietzsche's philosophical development is undoubtedly correct ; and 
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it is only through the recognition, which is strangely enough not at all gen- 
eral, of the manner in which other problems always ranged themselves in 
relation to this one, that anything like a clear conception of Nietzsche's 
many-sided thought can be gained. 

Of all the parts of Nietzsche’s philosophy, that which, according to Dr. 
Richter, is most sure of being remembered in the future, is the relation be- 
tween the critical positivism of the middle period and the renewed idealism 
of the later works. Nietzsche had rejected the current values, and shown 
the errors in which they were rooted. He found his justification for setting 
up new values in his discovery that value does not belong to outer object 
nor to inner disposition, but is given by ourselves to whatever we will. 
Whatever we strive for we make valuable. Value is created and measured 
by the individual will, and accordingly everyone has a right to set up new 
systems of value. To do so he must find out what it is that he at bottom 
really wills, and if he goes deep enough to discover some origina] value, 
individual though it must be, he is serving the cause of philosophy. To 
convince his fellowmen that his value is not an end for his own will alone, 
he must make it seem desirable to them, he must appeal to their feelings 
rather than to their reason, until his end acquires a value for them as well 
as for himself. This is exactly what Nietzsche tried to do. His new 
system consists of an original value and of the subordinate values derived 
from it. The original or fundamental value is 4/¢, which, upon the basis 
of Darwinism, is explained to mean the production of the over-man, a new 
species as superior to man as man is to the ape. The places in which 
Nietzsche speaks of the over-man as having actually existed and points out 
particular historical characters as deserving the name, are to be regarded 
as examples of ambiguous terminology. The biological meaning is the 
important one for Nietzsche's system, the other is a slip of the pen. Per- 
haps it is, but how is one to know? However, whatever the over-man 
may be, all that helps to produce him, all that is strong, thereby acquires 
a value, and there results a scale of values subordinate to the fundamental 
biological one. 

The criticism of Nietzsche's ethics and metaphysics, at once keen and 
appreciative, is nevertheless not so distinctive a feature of the book as the 
account of the development and final form of his theories. Others have 
recognized much the same advantages and excellencies, and have pointed 
out much the same defects. No one else has given us an exposition of 
exactly this sort, and few have succeeded in producing one that is so good. 

Herr Rittelmeyer’s monograph is in many ways different from that just 
discussed. In the first place, its subject matter is limited to Nietzsche's 
theory of knowledge, and, as the writer himself says, Nietzsche's influence 
and significance do not depend upon his work in that field. Moreover, the 
material is presented book by book, and, save a general division into three 
periods, no attempt is made to group the contents of the different volumes, 
even those containing the selections from the papers not prepared by 
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Nietzsche for publication. So strict a chronological arrangement neces- 
sarily gives one an impression of scrappiness, especially in the pages that 
deal with the first period, when Nietzsche wrote little that has a direct or 
indirect relation to a theory of knowledge. This objection does not of 
course apply to the second and smaller portion of the work, which is 
devoted to criticism, as the first is to exposition, and which contains much 
that is of interest and value upon the subject of Nietzsche's theory of 
knowledge and its significance for the present and the future. 

The other two books to be considered attack their subjects from a different 
standpoint. Both M. Fouillée and M. de Roberty are interested first of 
all in the individualistic nature of Nietzsche's ethics, although they arrive 
at opposite conclusions concerning it. The one finds in its anti-social 
tendencies the reason for its condemnation, the other denies that it is anti- 
social or even egoistic. According to the latter account, that of M. de 
Roberty, Nietzsche's disciples and opponents are both entirely mistaken in 
their impressions about his philosophical position. They persist in taking 
his poetic statements literally, a procedure that with a writer of Nietzsche's 
vivid imagination and picturesque style necessarily leads to a total lack of 
comprehension of his opinions. In reality Nietzsche was an altruist, and 
his famous exhortation, Werdet Aart, points out the helpful relation that 
should exist between men. Thinking of a pity that was of a higher nature 
than that ordinarily known by that name, and not wishing to confuse the 
two, at a loss for a word he took refuge in one that expressed the exact 
opposite of the lower pity and which, therefore, could not be confounded 
with it. And we, fools that we are, have thought that he meant literally 
what he said ! 

The daring of such an interpretation, when it rests upon the authority of 
a single man against the unanimous opinion of both friends and foes of the 
philosopher in question, seems to demand a more definite vindication than 
its author gives it. Upon him rests the burden of proving his position, 
and until he goes into the matter more in detail, his general statements 
require no refutation. Moreover, the entire absence of regard to the 
changes that Nietzsche's views underwent during the years of his literary 
activity, renders M. de Roberty's book confusing to a degree. One never 
knows how chronologically general he intends a statement tobe. He even 
speaks of the utilitarian origin of morality as if it belonged to the Zara- 
thustra period. 

Interested especially in sociology, he devotes a large share of his atten- 
tion to the sociological aspect of Nietzsche's doctrines, including not only 
their theoretical significance but their practical influence. Indeed, to bor- 
row his own language, he honors, admires, and loves Nietzsche because the 
latter is a health-making force (assainisseur). Nietzsche's great error, 
among many, is his failure to comprehend the relation between the indi- 
vidual and society, which must from their origin and nature be of assist- 
ance to each other, not deadly foes, as Nietzsche pictures them. 
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M. Fouillée’s monograph on Nietzsche, excellent as it is in many 
respects, is too much concerned with a catalogue of Nietzsche's inconsis- 
tencies and of his points of inferiority to Guyau, to leave one with a just 
impression of Nietzsche's opinions, To be sure, as Fouillée explains in 
the first lines of his book, the study was undertaken as a necessary preface 
to his own doctrines, which demanded an examination of the problems of 
the existence and value of morality. Viewed in the light of this explana- 
tion, the book becomes comprehensible, if not more helpful to an under- 
standing of Nietzsche's position. 

One of the best portions of the book is the introduction, which gives an 
account of Stirnerand of Guyau. In fact, the chapter dealing with the latter 
is the most satisfactory short exposition the writer remembers to have seen. 
The contrast between Guyau and Nietzsche is made to depend upon the 
latter's extreme individualism. The resemblances in their doctrines are 
emphasized sufficiently ; but, with the utmost willingness to find likenesses, 
these can hardly be made to extend much beyond the negative and critical 
portions of their writings. The great exception to this general fact is the 
predominant position given by both to abundance of life. The latter, how- 
ever, is a favorite conception of the time, and the use made of it by 
Nietzsche and Guyau make it seem two entirely different doctrines rather 
than one. While both set up life as the supremely valuable and denied 
that any ideal limitations should be opposed to its free development, Guyau 
maintained that the fullest life was essentially altruistic in nature, while 
Nietzsche regarded it as egoistic. For the one, life is social ; for the other, 
it is individualistic. According to Fouillée, such a biological conception is 
in itself unsatisfactory ; but apart from such initial inadequacy, the form 
given it by Guyau appeals both to reason and feeling in a manner totally 
foreign to Nietzsche's parallel doctrine. The latter overlooks or denies a 
large share of the facts that the former recognizes and appreciates. 

The chapter dealing with Nietzsche’s own opinions of Guyau is a valu- 
able contribution to Nietzsche literature. Nietzsche did not discuss Guyau’s 
theories in his published writings, but he owned some of Guyau's”books and 
in them underscored and criticized whatever caught his attention. That 
he recognized the likeness between himself and Guyau seems certain. 
That he was not altogether fair in his judgments of the other's theories is 
almost equally so. At any rate, the comments throw light upon the vexed 
question of what Nietzsche's opinions really were. 

If one forgets the fact that M. Fouillée’s book is about Nietzsche, —for, 
as has been said, it is too unsympathetic in tone to be helpful to an under- 
standing of Nietzsche's theories, —and regards it as an examination of the 
general question of the foundation of morality, too much can hardly be 
said in its praise. It is keen in its analysis, suggestive in the best sense 
of the word, and of especial interest to every student of the prevailing ten- 


dencies in ethics. 
GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 


WELLs COLLEGE. 
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A History of the Problems of Philosophy. By Paut JANET and GABRIEL 
SEAILLES. Translated by ADA MONAHAN. Edited by HENRY JONES. 
Vol. I, pp. xxviii, 380; Vol. II, pp. xii, 375. London, Macmillan and 
Co., 1902. 

The problems of which this work gives a history are treated under the 
four heads, Psychology, Ethics, Metaphysics, and Theodicy. Half of the 
work, the whole first volume, with the exception of the editor's Introduc- 
tion and a preface in French to the English edition by one of the authors, 
is devoted to the problems grouped under the first of these heads. The 
first chapter under ‘‘ Psychology,’’ however, is entitled, ‘‘ What is Philos- 
ophy ?"’ which seems a rather curious inversion of what might naturally 
appear as the logical order. Nor do we get a very illuminating answer to 
this question by being told, at the close of the historical survey, that phil- 
osophy is just the ‘‘ striving after the intelligible,’’ the ‘‘ desire to under- 
stand the meaning of things’’ (I, 26). This is sufficiently vague and 
broad to include any and every science. We are told, however (I, 52), 
that philosophy is distinguished from other sciences by two of its data, 
namely, (1) the fact of consciousness — whence psychology, and (2) the 
notion of the universal, or of unity—whence metaphysics. The two 
divisions of philosophy should, accordingly, it would seem, be psychology 
and metaphysics. Why then do we have ethics and theodicy introduced 
as codrdinate divisions? But the place of psychology among the philo- 
sophical disciplines appears doubtful, when we discover (I, 46) that psychol- 
ogy, by a law of scientific progress, has parted from metaphysics and be- 
come positivistic. Still, we are told, there remains a task for philosophy 
which empirical psychology does not satisfy, namely, ‘‘the criticism of 
knowledge,’’ ‘‘ the study of the necessary conditions of thought,’’ whose 
end is metaphysics. From this it would appear that, in the view of the 
authors, the proper divisions of philosophy should be, theory of knowl- 
edge and metaphysics, with metaphysics supreme. But this view is not 
definitely formulated, nor is it indicated as the result of the historical evo- 
lution. It is uncertain, therefore, how far the authors regard the titles 
chosen for grouping the material as essential, how far as merely traditional. 
If meant as essential, how do they agree with the indications mentioned ? 
If as merely traditional, why do they not include also logic and zsthetics, 
not to name the various divisions of the philosophy of nature and the 
philosophy of mind, which are only incidentally referred to, if at all ? 

Besides the problems as to what philosophy is and as to what the prob- 
lem of psychology is, the topics treated under the head of ‘‘ Psychology "’ 
are : the senses and external perception, reason, memory, the association of 
ideas, the feelings, freedom, and habit. The proper psychological and the 
proper philosophical problems are all here more or less blended and con- 
fused, as, indeed, they appear in the history of their development. The 
problems of ethics are not thus topically subdivided, the divisions here be- 
ing : (1) The Ethical Problem in Ancient Times, and (2) The Ethical Prob- 
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lem in Modern Times. The problem — in the singular — is said to be (II, 
p. 89) ‘‘ to discover the meaning of life, to discover the principles which 
can codrdinate all its acts.’’ But what, exactly, the logical relation of 
these two clauses is, is doubtful; they certainly cannot mean precisely 
the same thing. There are four problems treated under ‘‘ Metaphysics"’ : 
Scepticism and Certitude (an epistemological problem, which would seem, 
from what was said above, to belong rather under the chosen title of Psy- 
chology), Matter, Mind, and The Relation between Matter and Mind. 
Then, under the title of ‘‘ Theodicy,’’ we again have a chronological divi- 
sion : “The Religious Problem in Ancient Times and in the Middle Ages, 
and The Religious Problem in Modern Times, followed by a chapter treating 
of the special Problem of a Future Life. 

Under each of these several heads the authors give a well-arranged his- 
torical account of the views that have been entertained concerning the topic 
under discussion, with some indication, in conclusion, of what they regard 
as the most important results of the development. The historical survey 
extends from the times of the earliest Greek thinkers down to times com- 
paratively recent. The most recent phases of the discussion do not appear. 
And there is considerable unevenness in the treatment ; in modern philos- 
ophy, for example, much space is given to the opinions of French writers, 
especially those of the Cartesian school, to the Scotch school, and, among 
later English writers, to Mill and Spencer, while the German idealists and 
their English successors receive practically no recognition at all. Professor 
Jones complains of this defect in his Introduction (I, xi); M. Séailles ex- 
plains it by saying (p. xix) that the book was written for pupils of the 
French lycées and for students, and must, therefore, not be judged asa 
work of pure science. Even so, one is disposed to agree with Professor 
Jones, who says that the defect is even more serious for French students 
than for ourown. One wonders, however, whether the book is really of 
the sort to prove especially serviceable to young students. It is certainly 
not adapted for use as a text-book in an American college ; it cannot take 
the place of a general history of philosophy, and it could not well serve as 
an introduction. Its chief value seems to be as a book of reference for one 
interested in looking up the history of a special topic. For such a reader 
the book is certainly useful, though it would have been still more useful 
had its scope been less restricted. The instructed reader will find frequent 
occasion to disagree with the judgment of the authors in their representa- 
tions and estimates of writers and views in detail, but he will also find a 
large amount of material bearing on the particular subject discussed not 
brought together in so convenient a form for reference and comparison in 
any other book. The large number of well-selected quotations at first hand 
is a feature of the work especially noteworthy. 

Each volume contains an index of the proper names, with dates annexed, 
and the subject in connection with which the name is mentioned. In using 
the book, one feels constantly the lack of a general index of subjects. 

SmiTH COLLEGE. H. N. GARDINER. 
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The Surd of Metaphysics: An Inquiry into the Question: Are there 
Things-in- Themselves? By Paut Carus. Chicago, The Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1903. —pp. 22 
Dr. Carus, as a positive monist, regards the problems of metaphysics 

as being like the mathematical surd, —not only irreducible but wholly 

irrational. He therefore declares it his ambition to eliminate from phil- 
osophy the ‘‘surd of metaphysics.’ He conducts his discussion under 
three heads: (1) The Elimination of the Metaphysical Surd from Philos- 
ophy ; (2) The Metaphysical Residue in the Systems of Modern Thinkers ; 

(3) The Soul as a Thing-in-itself. 

The second division of his treatment is an exposition and criticism of 
the metaphysical conceptions of various representative thinkers, chiefly 
since the time of Comte, and really adds nothing to the understanding of 
the author's position. The other sections naturally concern the two grand 
divisions of metaphysical speculation, viz., the objective and subjective 
reality. 

Like all the positivists, Dr. Carus seeks to solve the metaphysical 
problem by simply denying it. He even abrogates the ‘ Unknowable’ of 
ordinary positivism, as being a metaphysical surd. Accordingly he limits 
knowledge to mere description and classification of experience, and, like 
Spencer, reduces the legitimate field of investigation to a philosophy of 
the sciences. 

Although Dr. Carus’s aim is to eliminate the metaphysical problem from 
speculation, nevertheless he appears to have actually reinstated it, simply 
in new dress, at every step of his discussion. For example, he opposes 
the dualism of Kant by positing a verbal monism, in which the subject 
and object are regarded as mere abstractions, ‘‘aspects’’ of one and the 
same reality. Both subject and object he regards as real, yet as to what 
the reality of ‘‘ abstractions "’ or ‘‘ aspects "’ consists in, we are not informed. 
Nor does he attempt to explain how one reality happens to have these two 
aspects. The dualism of Kant would appear to be more in harmony with 
empirical facts, to which positivism limits itself, than is the metaphysical 
‘‘One"’ of Dr. Carus. When from the two ‘‘aspects’’ he goes back of 
empirical facts and hypothesizes only ‘‘ one"’ reality, he thereby posits his 
‘* metaphysical surd’’ and so abandons his principle. 

We have a unique contribution by Dr. Carus in his doctrine of ‘‘ form,”’ 
which, however, distinctly suggests Aristotle. Thus he holds that space, 
time, and all other forms in the objective world are not mere abstractions 
or mental contributions, but have reality in and of themselves. There are 
no things in themselves, but there are forms in themselves. In this manner 
he transposes into the objective world the formal categories of Kant, and 
hypostasizes them into realities. But how this is an improvement upon 
Kant is not manifest. His treatment of the soul is but a special applica- 
tion of his general principle. He defines soul as the ‘‘ form "’ of the feelings ; 
and mind forms are a ‘‘ reflection '’ of the forms of objective existence. As 
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to what the reality of ‘‘form’’ may be, in any case, other than an abstrac- 
tion, he gives us no explanation. But here again, in fact, it is evident that 
his ‘‘form’’ is but the reappearance of his ‘‘ metaphysical surd.”’ 

Although we are unable to agree that Dr. Carus accomplishes the task 
he has given himself, his book may be regarded as an interesting contribu- 
tion to the literature concerning the metaphysical puzzle. 


GEORGE S. PAINTER. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


Contemporary Psychology. By Guipo ViLLaA. London, Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1903. — pp. xiv, 
396. 

In the preface, the author expresses the hope that his book may serve 
as a critical and historical introduction to modern psychology. Considered 
in both of these aspects, — the critical and historical, — the book can hardly 
realize the expectation of the author. Indeed, so far from being critical, 
the main impression it produces is lack of criticism. On the historical 
side, also, the presentation strikes one as scanty and unsystematic. In 
addition to the introduction and conclusion, the book contains eleven chap- 
ters, — one each on The Historical Development of Psychology, The Object 
and Scope of Psychology, Mind and Body, The Methods of Psychology, Psy- 
chical Functions, The Composition and Development of Mental Life, two on 
Consciousness, and three on The Laws of Psychology. The uncritical char- 
acter of the work is exhibited in the close adherence to Wundt in matters 
of opinion. This statement is evidenced in general by the frequent refer- 
ences to Wundt's works, but, particularly, by the treatment of the laws 
of psychology. And it should be added that there is not only a consider- 
able lack of clearness, but, in many cases, sheer lack of understanding in 
the avowed exposition of Wundt's views. This is notably true of the 
account (p. 210) of Wundt’s doctrine of will, in which nothing is said of 
the intimate relation between affective and volitional processes. The his- 
torical exposition is very often brief and vague. This charge is true of the 
chapters on the methods of psychology, particularly the discussion of psy- 
chophysical methods (pp. 143-147), and of that on the composition and 
development of mental life (pp. 224-257), which attempts to sum up in a 
few pages the whole matter of experimental psychology. Sentences like 
the following are too frequent for serious work : ‘‘ Another physiologist in- 
cidentally connected with psychology was Carpenter, whilst Huxley also 
makes noteworthy psychological observations in his numerous zodlogical 
works’ (p. 43). Again, in the chapters on the Object and Scope of Psy- 
chology, the relation of psychology to logic, ethics, epistemology, and 
esthetics is disposed of in a page and a half (pp. 82-83). The list of 
errata is long ; but even then the errors, particularly in the spelling of proper 
names, are not exhausted. Thus, p. 14, note, ‘‘Strumpf’’ for ‘‘Stumpf’’ ; 
p. 46, ‘‘Mennmam”’ for ‘‘Meumann"’ (this spelling occurs through- 
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out); p. 47, ‘‘Kieson"’ for ‘‘ Kiesow’’; p. 53, ‘‘Shima’’ for ‘‘Shinn"’ (Miss); 
p. 54, ‘‘ Paulton’’ for ‘‘ Paulhan.’’ One serious perversion of meaning oc- 
curs on page 192: ‘‘ Although Lange and James differ on certain points, 
the former being more especially a psychologist and the latter a physiolo- 
gist, they agree nevertheless in all essentials.'' It would seem that the 
book stands in need of a thorough revision, before it can hope to attain 


the excellence of the ‘‘ Library of Philosophy,’’ in which it appears. 
H. C. STEVENS. 


The German Influence on Samuel Taylor Coleridge. An Abridgement of 
a Thesis presented to the Faculty of the Department of Philosophy of 
the University of Pennsylvania. By JouN Louis HANney. Philadelphia, 
1902. — pp. 44. 

Thomas De Quincey's Relation to German Literature and Philosophy. 
Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der philosophischen Doctorwiirde 
an der Kaiser-Wilhelms-Universitat Strassburg. Vorgelegt von WIL- 
LIAM A. DuNN. Strassburg, 1900. — pp. 136. 

These theses; abounding in citations, form part of the apparatus for any 
organized study of the relations of English and German thought in the 
early nineteenth century. The theses themselves differ in methods and 
results. Dr. Haney's, centering in Coleridge's literary biography, falls 
into such chapters as: Before the Visit to Germany (1772-1798); Cole- 
ridge in Germany (1798-1799) ; Immediate Results (1799-1800), etc. A 
chapter of summary offers fairly positive conclusions : ‘‘ Coleridge's indebt- 
edness to German writers was twofold, embracing his literary obligation to 
Lessing, Schiller, and Schlegel, and his philosophical affiliations with Kant, 


Fichte, and Schelling. . . . How much of his criticism Coleridge owed to 
Schlegel is difficult to determine . . . in developing the general ideas indi- 
cated by Lessing, both critics . . . coincide in certain utterances’’ (p. 40). 


Dr. Haney, Coleridge notwithstanding (cf. Dejection, and a forthcoming 
review in Jour. Eng. and Germanic Philol.), holds that Gottingen turned 
the poet into a metaphysician. 

The late Dr. Dunn's thesis takes chief authors, — Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, Kant, Richter, — for chapter subjects. It comes, in point of phil- 
osophical influence, to somewhat negative conclusions: De Quincey was 
affected far more by concrete literary models than by philosophical prin- 
ciples. Dr. Dunn's material is fuller, yet less unified, than Dr. Haney’s. 

Both theses, however, mark the specific boundaries, respectively, of 
Coleridge's and De Quincey’s wide, irregular reading of German authors. 
Both show the nature of their work as popularizers. Both belong to an 
unfortunately meager list of comparative studies in the period, the most 
recent of which are Dr. Batt’s Contributions to the History of English 
Opinion of German Literature, Mod. Lang. Notes, Vol. XV11, p. 83; Vol. 
XVIII, p. 65, etc. Other supplementary apparatus is found in Dr. Haney's 
thorough Bibdiiography of Coleridge (printed for private circulation), Phila- 
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delphia, 1903. We welcome the announcement from France of a through- 
going study of Coleridge and the German philosophy by M. Aynard, a 


former pupil of M. Legouis, the authority on Wordsworth. 
L. Cooper. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received : 

Naturalism and Agnosticism. By JAMES WARD. Second edition. 2 Vols. 
London, A. & C. Black, 1903.—pp. xx, 333; xiii, 301. 

Studies in Logical Theory. By JounN Dewey, with the codperation of the 
members and fellows of the Department of Philosophy of the University 
of Chicago. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1903.—pp. xiii, 
388. 

The Republic of Plato. Edited with critical notes, commentary, and ap- 
pendices by JAMES ADAM. 2 Vols. Cambridge, at the University Press, 
1902.—pp. x, 364; 532. 

The Laws of Imitation. By GasBRieL TARDE. Translated from the 
French by E. C. Parsons. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1903.—pp. 
xxix, 404. 

The Philosophy of Auguste Comte. By L. Levy-BruHL. London, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1903.—pp. xiv, 363. 

Philosophy in Poetry. By E. HERSHEY SNEATH. New York, Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1903. —pp. viii, 319. 

Principia Ethica. By GetorGe E. Moore. Cambridge, at the University 
Press, 1903.—pp. xxvii, 232. 

The Nature of Man: Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. By Evie Metcu- 
NIKOFF. Translated by P. C. MitcHELL. New York and London, G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, 1903.—pp. xvii, 309. 

The Philosophy of Hobbes in Extracts and Notes collated from his Writ- 
ings. Selected and arranged by F. J. E. WoopBRIpGE. Minneapolis, 
The H. W. Wilson Co., 1903.—pp.xxxvi, 391. 

Life and Teachings of Abbas Effendi. By Myron H. PHEetrs. New York 
and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1903. — pp. xliii, 259. 

The Psychology of Child Development. By \rvinG KinG. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1903. — pp. xxi, 265. 

Animal Education. By Joun B. Watson. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1903. —pp. 122. 

Humanism: Philosophical Essays. By ¥F. C. S. SCHILLER. London, 
Macmillan & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1903. — pp. xxxii, 
297. 

St. Anselm: Proslogium, Monologium,; An Appendix on Behalf of the 
Fool by Gaunilon ; Cur Deus Homo. Translated from the Latin by S. 
N. DEANE. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1903. — pp. 


xxxv, 288. 














NOTES. 

As we go to press, the sad news of the death of Mr. Herbert Spencer is 
announced. He was born on 27 April, 1820, and died on 8 December, 
1903. It will be remembered that, though he never was physically strong, 
and was practically an invalid toward the end, his literary activity extended 
through the entire last half of the nineteenth century. In the near future 
we hope to publish an estimate of his contribution to philosophy. 

On the 4th of February, 1904, it will be a hundred years since the death 
of Kant. In Germany this day will be commemorated by academic 
addresses at various university centers and by the appearance of many 
books and articles ; while the Kan?¢-Studien will be issued in enlarged form 
as a special memorial number. German scholars who are interested in the 
philosophy of Kant have undertaken to provide, as a memorial to Kant on 
this occasion, an endowment for the Aanz-Studien, in order thus to secure 
its continuance as a special organ for the discussion and further develop- 
ment of the principles of the Critical Philosophy. The support and assist- 
ance of friends of the Kantian philosophy in America are earnestly invited 
and requested. Subscriptions may be sent to the editor, Professor H. 
Vaihinger, Halle a. S., or to the American editor, J. E. Creighton, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. W. G. Smith, Lecturer in Experimental Psychology at King's Col- 
lege, London, has accepted a similar position at the University of Liver- 
pool. Dr. C. S. Myers succeeds Dr. Smith at London. 

A special number of the American Journal of Psychology has recently 
been issued dedicated to President Stanley Hall in commemoration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his attainment of the Doctorate in Philos- 
ophy. There are twenty-six papers contributed by former students and 
colleagues, making a total of four hundred and thirty-four pages. 

We regret to announce the death of Professor Arthur Allin, of the De- 
partment of Psychology in the University of Colorado. 

The third annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association was 
held at Princeton, December 29-31. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
journals : 

Tue Monist, XIV, 1: Ernst Mach, Space and Geometry from the Point 
of View of Physical Inquiry ; August Fore/, Ants and Some Other In- 
sects; Hugo Radau, Bel, the Christ of Ancient Times ; -dz¢or, Christian- 
ity as the Pleroma ; Book Reviews and Notes. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETuics, XIV, 1: Alice Henry, The 
Special Moral Training of Girls; Frank Granger, The Right of Free 





NOTES. II! 


Thought in Matters of Religicn ; John A. Ryan, Were the Church Fathers 
Communists? George Rebec, Byron and Morals; James Laing, Art and 
Morality; W. R. Benedict, Religion as an Idea; /. D. Stoops, Three 
Stages of Individual Development ; Discussion ; Book Reviews. 

MIND, No. 48: G. £. Moore, The Refutation of Idealism; C. 42 Walsh, 
Kant’s Transcendental Idealism and Empirical Realism; W. McDougall, 
The Physiological Factors of the Attention-Process (III); G. &. 7. Ross, 
The Disjunctive judgment ; Discussions; Critical Notices; New Books ; 
Philosophical Periodicals ; Notes. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL Review, X, 6: 1. W. Riley, The Personal Sources 
of Christian Science ; G. B. Cutten, The Case of John Kinsel (II) ; War- 
ner Fite, The Place of Pleasure and Pain in the Functional Psychology ; 
Discussion ; Psychological Literature ; New Books ; Notes. 

THE HIBBERT JOURNAL, II, 1: Edward Caird, St. Paul and the Idea of 
Evolution ; Henry Jones, The Present Attitude of Reflective Thought 
Toward Religion, Il; G. 7. Stout, Mr. F. W. H. Myers on ‘‘ Human 
Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death’’; 7: K. Cheyne, Babylon 
and the Bible; Lewis Campbell, Morality in Aischylus; 2. Bosanguet, 
Plato's Conception of Death; C. F. Do/e, From Agnosticism to Theism ; 
C. £. Beeby, Doctrinal Significance of a Miraculous Birth ; Discussions ; 
Reviews. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycCHOLOGY, XIV, 3-4: A. Beaunis, 
Contribution 4a la psychologie du réve; August Kirschmann, Deception 
and Reality ; 7. 4. Hys/op, Binocular Vision and the Problem of Knowl- 
edge; /. M1. Bentley, A Critique of ‘Fusion’; +4. F. Washburn, The 
Genetic Function of Movement and Organic Sensations for Social Con- 
sciousness ; Joseph Jastrow, The Status of the Subconscious ; Adolph 
Meyer, An Attempt at Analysis of the Neurotic Constitution; G. 77 W. 
Patrick, The Psychology of Football; MW. #. Burnham, Retroactive Am- 
nesia ; /. 7. Leuba, The State of Death; A. F. Chamberlain, Primitive 
Taste-words ; Beatrice Edgell, On Time Judgments; £. B&B. TZitchener, 
Class Experiments and Demonstration Apparatus ; Max Meyer, Experi- 
mental Studies on the Psychology of Music; O. Xi#/fe, Ein Beitrag zur 
experimentelle Aesthetik ; 4. C. Ellis and M. M. Shipfe, A Study of the 
Accuracy of the Present Methods of Measuring Fatigue ; /. A. Bergstrim, 
A New Type of Ergograph; W. B&B. Pillsbury, Attention Waves as a 
Means of Measuring Fatigue ; G. M. Whipple, Studies in Pitch Discrimi- 
nation; /. McK. Cattell, Statistics of American Psychologists; Yusiro 
Motora, A Study on the Conductivity of the Nervous System; 7: Z. Bo/- 
fon, The Relation of Motor Power to Intelligence ; /. B. Dress/ar, Are 
Chromeesthesias Variable? £. C. Sanford, On the Guessing of Numbers ; 
E. F. Buchner, A Quarter Century of Psychology in America; Z. WM. 
Wilson, A Bibliography of the Published Writings of President G. Stanley 
Hall. 
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THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, VII, 4: A. Weinel, Richard 
Wagner and Christianity; Z. 44 Conard, The Idea of God held by 
North American Indians; W. &. Betteridge, The Interpretation of the 
Prophecy of Habakkuk; W. B&B. Smith, The Pauline Manuscripts F and 
G, Il; Recent Theological Literature. 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, IX, 3: Ludwig Stein, Der 
Neo-Idealismus unserer Tage; £. von Hartmann, Mechanismus und 
Vitalismus in der modernen Biologie ; James Lindsay, The Nature, End, 
and Method of Metaphysics ; Jahresbericht. 

ArcHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILosopuie, X, 1; Carl Hedbler, Uber 
die Aristotelische Definition der Tragédie; Dr. Eisele in Urach, Zur 
Damonologie Plutarchs von Charonea; 2. Witten, Die Kategorien des 
Aristoteles; O. L. Umfrid, Das Recht und seine Durchfiihrung nach K. 
Chr. Planck ; P. Schwartzkopff, Nietzsche und die Entstehung der sittlichen 
Vorstellungen ; Jahresbericht. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLUGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXXIII, 3: £. A. McC. Gamble u. M. W. Calkins, Uber die Bedeutung 
von Wordvorstellungen fiir die Unterscheidung von Qualitaten sukzessiver 
Reize ; £. P. Braunstein, Beitrag zur Lehre des intermittierenden Licht- 
reizes der gesunden und kranken Retina; Literaturbericht. 

REVUE DE ME&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XI, 5: F. Houssay, De la 
controverse en biologie ; P. Boutroux, L’ objectivité intrinséque des mathé- 
matiques; F. AZ, Essai d’ontologie; A. Delacroix, Les variétés de 
l’expérience religieuse par William James; G. Be/ot, Le secret médical ; 
Livres nouveaux ; Revues et périodiques. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXVIII, 10; Z. Paulhan, Le simulation dans 
le caractére; £. God/ot, La finalité en biologie; V"* Brenier de Mont- 
morand, L.’érotomanie des mystiques chrétiens ; Analyses et comptes ren- 
dus ; Revue des périodiques ; Nécrologie. 

XXVIII, 11: A. Binet, De la sensation a l’intelligence (1 article); Z. 
Dugas, La pudeur: étude psychologique ; Z. de Roderty, Le concept sociol- 
ogique de liberté; -. Pau/han, La simulation dans le caractére (Fin) ; 
Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers ; Livres 
nouveaux, 

ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLocie II, 4: 40.-C. Schuyten, Sur les méthodes 
de mensuration de la fatigue des écoliers; 7%. Flournoy, Observations de 
psychologie religieuse ; 47. Zbinden, Influence de la vie psychique sur la 
santé ; Faits et discussions ; Bibliographie. 

Rivista Fivosorica, VI, 4: G. Vidari, Le concezioni moderne della 
vita e il compito della filosofia morale; A. Ferro, La teoria del parallel- 
ismo e la theoria dell’influsso fisico; G. Vai/ati, Di un’opera dimenticata 
del P. Gerolamo Saccheri ; G. Rigoni, Note psicologiche ; Rassegna biblio- 
grafica ; Notizie e pubblicazioni ; Necrologio ; Sommari delle riviste strani- 


ere ; Libri ricevuti. 





